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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


CHARACTERS AND ANECboTES OF ENGLISH 
JUDGES. 

The Lives of Twelve Eminent Judges of the last and 
of the present Century.’ By W. C. Townsend; Esq., 
7 Recorder of Macclesfield. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Longmans. 

Ma. TowNsEND’s. previous research among the 

documentary records of the law prepared and 

fitted him well for a work of this kind ; and having 
already successfully “ imped bis wing” upon the 
lives of Lords Eldon and:Stowelt in the Law Maga- 
nine, he has not inaptly followed them out by an 
additional ten. What these are he tells: 
“Commencing with the mighty master of com- 
moa law, Sir’ Francis Buller, their history includes 
those eloquent holders. of the great seal, Lords 

Loughborough and Erskine; the three admirable 

chiels of the Queen’s Bench, Lords Kenyon, Ellen- 

borough, and Tenterden; those memorable Mas- 
ters of the Rolls, Lord Alvanley and Sir William 

Grant; those scientific lawyers, the one in real 

property the other in common law, Lord Redes- 

dale and Sir Wieary Gibbs; and, ends with the 
fortunate brothers—not more fortunate than de- 
serving—Lords Stowell and Eldon. In the bio- 
gtaphies of these revered . magistrates, whose 
contemporary genre reflects light upon each other, 
and illustrates tle legal annals of our times, there 
are comprehended records of eloquent debate, and 
able statesmanship, and useful legislation; many 
ight passages of national history; reports of 
those eventful trials which move the feelings and 
stir the blood; the struggles and triumphs of advo- 
cacy; the narrative of early disappointments and 
severe privations ; of persevering diligence, deter- 
mined fortitude, and unwearied hope; of the lucky 
e and crowning victory ;,the clouded open- 

ing of their fortunes andits serene. close; the 
mode and manner, so well worth studying, in 
h these intellectual prizemen, ‘bankrupt of 
health and prodigal of ease,’ achieved wealth, titles, 
aod fame. We trace the gradual ascent of the sur- 
geon’s boy and the barber’s son up the rugged 
steep, and rejoice over the course of the brothers 

Scott, working their way from the coal-fitter’s 

yard at Newcastle to the height of civil greatness 

—teaching the valuable lesson, fraught with courage 

and constancy to the profession, that neither Jowli- 

ness of birth, nor absence of fortune, nor delay of 

Oppattanity, is.safficient to crush or subdue the 

progressive and expanding force of talent and in- 

dustry, But as the bold counsel, 
‘Tu ne cede malis sed contra audentior ito,’ 

could be addressed with safety to the true marine: 

alone, it is the real lawyer only who should derive 

encouragement from these memoirs‘and may afford 

to be sanguine,” = , vi 

It is true that some of thése pérsonages rose 
from low estate in their parentage, but the coal- 
fitter of Newcastle was not a poor but a substan- 
tial man, and in the othet cases the boys were at 
least very early rescued from shop-association, and 
advanced through all the advantages and 
classical education. It is to,this Ccaditien, there 
fore, we ought to. trace them, and not the accide 
of humble birth, which had ncthing to do } 
development of their talents and elevatiomy 

‘in a stable, as the Irish philosopher: 

marks, dees notmake youa horse! Mr. T 

farther informs us that: ; ‘ 

PE a consideration of delicacy due to rela- 

the biographer has in every instance where 
(Balarged 25.) 


theréwereximmediate descendants surviving, re- 
queeied and obtained permission to publish these 
themoirs. To the Eatl of Elfon, to/Lords Kenyon, 
Alvanley, Redesdale, and Tenterden, and to the 
Hon. Thomas Erskine, his acknowledgments are 
especially due for the courtesy with which the per- 
mission-was conceded. For the accuracy of the 
facts, and,justice of the comments he is alone re- 
sponsible. A third of the contents of these volumes 
is‘ new, the. remainder has been carefully revised, 
and.diligence used—with what success the reader 
must decide—to make them correct.” 

Not.elaborated with the extreme care of Lord 
Campbell's “‘ Lives of Chancellors ;” and being, as 
we have seen, already partially known to the pub- 
lic, we shall not enter upon an analysis of these 
volumes, but content ourselves with a few quota- 
tions, likely to be popular from their popular 
views, ag exemplary of \tlie rest. ~Of Justice, Bub 
ler, who enjoyed the not very enviable title of 
“ the‘hauging judge,’’ after his predetermined con- 
viction of Captain Donellan for poisoning Sir T. 
Boughton, we read : 

“The ‘prisoner was executed on the Monday 
following, denying his, guilt. - We may totally dis- 
sent from the opinion of those who believe in his 
innocence, and accuse Mr. Justice Buller as the 
shedder of innocent blood; we may feel assured 
that there never was a case brought into a court of 
justice in whichiso many circumstantial facts‘were 
elicited, all tending to an irresistible conclusion 
of guilt; and yet be by no means surprised at the 
sympathy which the fate of even this atrocious 
criminal.excited. Englishmen love fair play, and 
their honest prejudices were aroused on: learning 
that the chief witness for the prosecution had: been 
privately examined; that a sort of private rehear- 
sal had taken place; that an eminent counsel was 
to be brought down special to ensure a conviction ; 
and that the judge openly avowed his certainty of 
the prisoner's guilt. They believed that a reason- 
able chance of escape was not aflorded to the cu 
prit; that the humane wish, God send you a i 
deliverance, was withheld from him; and ¢fheitt 
sympathies, however abhorrent of his crime, c 
freely around the doomed criminal.’ The sé 
lines of Savage upon a really merciless judge, 
Justice Page, no.lessinferior to Buller as a la 
than as a gentleman or man of humanity, were 
plied to his conduct : 

‘But how ’scape pris’ners? To their trial chain’d, 
All, all shall stan@ condemn'd who stand arraign’d, *' 
Dire guilt, which else would detestation cause, 
Prejudged with insult, wondrous pity draws; 

But ’scapes e’en ence his harsh harangue? 
Alas! e’en innocence itself must hang.’ 

‘The medical question is fought cum odio plusquam 
theologico even to the present day. ‘The circum- 
stances‘of this trial tended to confirm the general 
impression of Buller's rigorous severity which 
two rash sayings of his had ‘previously created. 
The first of these dicta was, that previous good 
charagter went rather in aggravation than in miti- 

io of punisliment; for the longer a prisoner 

‘have lived in the good estimation of his 

ours, the more guilt was there inslosing it: 
‘paradox certainly very alien from the*ild spirit 
of a Christian judge. The other unguarded saying, 
which escaped from him unpremeditatedly, excited 
Lap animadversion; namely, that a hu8band 
a right to chastise his wife with a stick ‘no 
thicker than his:thumb. The subject offered too 
fair. an opportuifiity to the caricaturists not to be 
eagerly gr at. His portrait as Judge Thumb 
speedily adorned the print-shops, and the women 











SLPAERAM SAM AR Ones 
enjoyed.a hearty Jaugh, at, the expense of this 
gallant chanipion of club-law. A vidiitas ( athant 
doctrine -had been mooted’ in’ the preceding’ ¢en- . 
tury by a Dr. Marmaduke» Coghill, judge of the 
Prerogative Court for Ireland, and with still more 
detriment to himself, «Having been-called upon to 
decide the grounds of a.divorce. sued for by a wife 
against her husband, who had given her a good 
beating, the venerable civilian delivered a solemn 
opinion that withsuch a switchvaythe one he held 
in his hand, moderate chastisement’ was within 
the husband’s matrimopital priyilege, This legal 
maxim occasioned so much offelicé or alarm to a 
lady to whom the doctor had been for some time 
paying his addresses with a fair prospect of success, 
that, she. peremptorily dismissed_the ttor of sa 
ungallan¢ a ‘ad things Dr. “edgbit, ab Rig dei 
guessed from his cpinions}died tamartied. ‘The 
civil law,’ saystheimore|¢ourtly Blackstone, ‘al- 
lowed the husband, for some misdemeanors, fia- 
gellis et fustibus acriter verberare uxorem, with whips 
and-clwtis sharply to}striké pi wife ¢ bint with us; in / 
the politer, reign.of cnetieere econd, this power 
of correction began to be doubted,” ‘and may be 
now positively denied.” The ‘sly rétmark of the 
commentator is ‘still too true, that the lower rank 
of people; who were always fond of the old com- 
mon law, claim and exert their ancient privilege. 

“While the light shafts of satire glanced inno- 
cently by, a more ponderous missile was hurled at 
the judge’s' unforgiviug temper by the redoubtable 
hands of Dr, Parr. That humane pedant having 
yt ith-horror from the butcher’s shambles at 
Warwick, as he termed the courts of justice there, 
hastened to launch the following diatribe; and 
however difficult to recognise thé portraits, cldassi- 
cal cariésities they certainly are. .‘ With Tearning, 
taste, and genius, that: adorned the) head jut im- 
proved not the heart, one of them was a_ sober, 
subtle, inexorable interpreter and enforcer of san- 

inary statutes. With aready memory, keen pe- 
ation, barren fancy, vulgar manuers, and in- 
riate passions, the other carried about him an air 
sometimes of wanton despatch, and sometimes of 
savage exultation, when he immolated hecatombs 
at the altar of public justice. Armed with giant 


\i'strength, and ‘acCustotied® t6 wse"t-4ike a giant, 
Hlithese protectors of our laws’ transferred to acts of 


thievery that, severity, which the courts of Areopa- 
gus employed only against cut-throats. If an altar 
of Pity, like that of Athens, had been placed in the 
avenue to our English courts, the steps of Cynopes 


i} would not have been tutned aside to the right or to 


the left. His eye wouldhave datted on the em- 
blems of the altar with a glare of fierce disdain ; 
he would negligently haye swept the base of it with 
the skirts of his robé. “My hope'is, "that the mercy 
which they shewed not to others/in this world may, 
in another world, be shewnm to them.’ 

\ 4Circumstances de the publication of this 
extraordinary morceall after the death of Cy- 
nopes, as Buller is there termed ; had he seen it in 
his ‘lifetime, we “ate satisfied, so placable was his 
nature,’ that he would have been the first to shake 
handsjwith Doctor Parr, and assure him that the 
monster he had drawn was one entirely of his own 
invention. “Phe rigourwith which he awarded the 
punishment of death must be imputed to the age, 
and nof\'to the individual, de, appease to have 
been less severe than several of his 
Mr. Justice Heath, for instance, who, coven peste 
after, left a man of infamous character for execu- 
tion, under a particular statute, for.cutting down’a 
grove of sixty or seventy young trees. Death ap- 
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pears to have been the dread penalty for offences 
against property, and the calendar of larceny to 
have been marked with characters of blood. Our 
age is better than the last in some particulars, in 
none more than in the spirit of humanity which it 
has infused into the criminal code. We think and 
speak of executions in a manner and spirit totally 
different from our fathers; and our complaint 
against the judges of the last age is, that they did 
not, by a merciful administration of harsh statutes, 
anticipate the coming generation. The popular 
notion of his severity was brought home to the 
judge in an amusing manner. Early one morning 
Sir Francis Buller had gone wrapt up in a great 
coat to a horse-dealer’s, to bargain for a horse he 
had fancied. 1t was trotted out, and went tenderly 
on the off foot; a defect, as jockeys well know, best 
detected at first starting. The keen judge called 
out to the dealer to come back, the animal would 
not do. ‘ Why, you are as bad as old Buller,’ re- 
torted the jockey gruffly ; ‘ you condemn him before 
trying him.’ But however inexorable after ver- 
diet, Mr. Justice Buller held the scales of justice 
equal between the crown and the prisoner during 
the trial. It used to be said of him by those who, 
from their situation in life, were most likely to 
form a true judgment of that part of his character, 
that no person, if guilty, would choose to be tried 
by him, but that every one, if innocent, would pre- 
fer him for his judge; than which, surely, no lan- 
guage can describe more emphatically the general 
opinion ofhis great discernment and impartiality.” 

The life of Lord Kenyon is thus introduced : 

“It is related in the amusing life of Sir Leoline 
Jenkins that the French courtiers seemed to en- 
tertain but a mean opinion of the old-fashioned 
judge, ‘ being not a man of finesse, or of easy zar- 
riage and assurance,’ and that one of them, more 
conceited than the rest, asked him in what place 
or country he was born. Sir Leoline answered 
that he was a Cambro-Briton; but the French- 
man being still at a loss, desired to hear. some of 


the language of the place; and the expression he 
chose was, ‘ Nid with y bag mae adnabod cyffyldy,’ 
which is a Welsh proverb, signifying that the good- 
ness of a woodcock is not to be known by his bill. 
The quaint truth of this national adage was not 
more applicable to the homely but excellent Ad- 
miralty judge than to the subject of the present 


memoir. Seldom have great talents and profound 
acquirements been arrayed in a more ungainly 
garb, or more disfigured by an uncouth address. 
But in retracing his course we shall discover con- 
cealed beneath obvious defects of speech, and 
mien, and manner, the presence of those qualities 
which entitle their possessor to rank among the 
best and most able of our lawyers.” 

Further on in his career: 

‘* However much the deficiency of a calm and 
courteous bearing impaired his reputation among 
the practitioners in his court, and rendered him 
less acceptable to his yoke-fellows on the bench, 
never was a judge in higher fame with gentlemen 
of the press and gentlemen of the jury. His very 
failings won their liking; his prejudices were 
theirs; they, with him, loved to detect some knav- 
ish trick in an attorney; with him they held in 
pious horror the fashionable vices of the great, 
and the faults in his addresses against taste and 
correct idiom were beauties in their ears. His 
reverence for the trial by jury bordered on idol- 
atry; his sentiments never rose very far above 
the dead level of theirs, They went with him 
heartily in his addresses, and perhaps the annals 
of Nisi Prius can furnish no example of a judge 
so invariably winning the verdict of a jury. His 
small shot always told; he ‘never fired above their 
heads, but, to borrow a favourite saying of his own, 
‘hit the bird in the eye.’ In actions for criminal 
conversation, for instance, on the enormity of 
which the exemplary judge felt strongly, their 
feelings were kindled by his summing up into a 
contagious fever, which inflamed the verdicts to 
sums of 10,000/, and 5,000/ Even in such flg- 





grant cases as those of Lord Valentia v. Gawler, 
and Duberley v. Gunning, both of which disclosed 
circumstances of manifest and disgraceful collu- 
sion, the jurors lavished compensation by thou- 
sands where nominal damages would have been 
more than sufficient. Lord Kenyon stood promi- 
nently forward as a censor morum, a guardian of 
the morals no less than the laws of this country, 
whose especial duty it was to lash the fashionable 
vices of the day and punish the delinquencies of 
the great. ‘I had not been long in a court of 
justice,’ he observed, in the melancholy case of 
Howard v. Bingham, ‘ before I felt that I should 
best discharge my duty to the public by making 
the law of the land subservient to the laws of re- 
ligion and morality; and therefore, in various 
cases that have come before me, when I saw a con- 
siderable degree of guilt, I have pressed the judg- 
ment of juries to go along with me in enforcing 
the sanction of religion and morality by the heavy 
penalties of the law; and I have found juries co- 
operate with me in trying how far the immorality 
of a libertine age would be corrected, by letting 
all parties know that they best consult their own 
interest by discharging those duties they owed to 
God and society.’ 

“ The number of actions for the breach of these 
duties increased in a manner that proved rather 
the cupidity of individuals than the profligacy of 
general manners, and tended only to incite the 
indignant Chief Justice to more strenuous exer- 
tions. ‘ His endeavours,’ he confessed, after an 
experience of some years, ‘to deter men from the 
enormous crime of adultery had proved ineffectual 
hitherto. But judges and juries were appointed to 
redress private-and public wrongs; they were the 
guardians of the morals of the people, and ought 
never to relax in their efforts to prevent the com- 
mission of crimes which struck at the root of 
private happiness, of religion, and the well-being 
of society.’ In his usual peroration ‘he insisted 
on the probability that the defendant was able to 
pay large damages; but if he was not, would they, 
the guardians of the public, suffer the adulterer to 
go free? He advised the jury to give ample da- 
mages, not for the sake of putting their hands deep 
in defendants’ pockets, but that the vice might be 
suppressed. The country looked up to them.’ 
The twelve delighted guardians responded in gene- 
ral with such alacrity to the call thus made upon 
their patriotism, that, according to honest Mingay, 
they not only put their hands, but common sense, 
in their breeches’ pockets. Once, when they 
whispered together on a damaging fact being eli- 
cited in cross-examination that the lady painted, 
Lord Kenyon told them, ‘they should not mind 
that—that was common. Besides, the defendant 
(General Gunning) was an abominable, hoary, de- 
graded creature.’ In the excess of his moral zeal, 
he overstepped the principles of law on which this 
action is founded, laying it down as a general rule 
that two things were to be attended to; first, to 
give a satisfaction to the party injured, as far as 
money can be any satisfaction for such an injury; 
aad secondly (here lay the error), that it ought 
not to slip out of the minds of juries, in adminis- 
tering justice, that they ought to set some example 
to the public which might be conducive to public 
virtue. ‘There was a time,’ he added, ‘in the 
history of this country, when the laws of the Puri- 
tans, which were mixed with a great deal of virtue, 
if I mistake not, subjected this offence to the pun- 
ishment of death. I do not look forward to a 
punishment so severe; but I wish some personal 
punishment were attached to those who inflict so 
dreadful, so incurable a wound on the peace of 
private families.’ Against the legal doctrine con- 
tained in these propositions, Lord Eldon resolutely 
protested. In a case of seduction at Bristol, he 
stated, that ‘he gladly laid hold of that opportunity 
of disburdening his mind of an opinion that had 
long laid heavily upon him, as it was in direct 
opposition to the judgment of one of the most 
learned judges and best of men that ever sat in 





Westminster Hall—a man to whom the laws of 
this country, and (what was of greater consequence 
even than the laws, because without them the lays 
would soon prove of little efficacy) the morals of 
the nation were as much indebted as to any man 
among the living or the dead. But having paid 
this tribute to truth, he was bound by his oath to 
give his own opinion, which was this—that in a 
civil action of this nature, the jury were bound by 
law to consider, in awarding the amount of da. 
mages, not what might be an adequate punishment 
to the defendant for his criminality, but what 
would be sufficient compensation to the plaintiff 
for the injury.’ Another misdirection of the Chief 
Justice was corrected by Lord Alvanley, who ruled, 
in opposition to him, that the infidelity or miscon- 
duct of the husband could never be set up in bar 
as a legal defence to the adultery of the wife, 
These instances stand out as rare exceptions to 
Lord Kenyon’s general accuracy; but on such 
subjects the feelings of the moralist subdued the 
lawyer’s discipline.” 
{To be continued.] 





JERROLD’S CHRONICLES OF CLOVERNOOK. 

The Chronicles of Clovernook ; with some Account of 

the Hermit of Bellyfulle. By Douglas Jerrold, 

12mo, pp. 183. Published at the Punch Office. 
Or the writers of the day, periodical, voluminous, 
popular, and unpopular, who have singled them- 
selves out in a particular line asthe fast friends of the 
lower orders, the ardent lovers of their kind, the 
purest penmen of the poor, and the most invete- 
rate foes of the high and rich, impeached under 
the guise of selfism, hypocrisy, and oppression, 
Mr. Douglas Jerrold claims and holds the first 
rank. He is a man of genius; and whichever way 
genius directs its course, it will always command 
attention. Much for good or evil depends upon 
its taking the right side or the wrong, and its true 
paths or aberrations are, in a certain degree, 
blessings or curses to the age and land in which it 
exercises its great functions. That in many of 
the writings of this author there is a bitterness 
rather inconsistent with strict justice and the golden 
rule of doing unto others as you would have others 
do unto you, is not to be denied ; and that whilst 
he invests even the corruptions of low life and 
poverty with precious coverings, as the Egyptians 
gilded mummies, or bees cover dead insect-car- 
casses with wax, he at the same time exaggerates 
and gives universal application to every error or 
vice that can be attributed to the upper classes, 
are other marking and prominent features of all 
his productions. That the tendency of such pic- 
tures, so skilfully and forcibly painted, is to create 
discontent and hate on one hand, and suspicion and 
dislike on the other, is a natural and obvious con- 
sequence ; and the question at issue comes to be, 
whether it is wiser and better to attempt to work 
on the genial sympathies of mankind than on their 
worser passions for the improvement and benefit 
of the whole human race. We are inclined to 
think that the former system, besides being in- 
finitely more pleasant, would be infinitely more 
effectual ; whilst the latter, besides being fraught 
with danger to the social frame, would be and is 
inoperative towards any beneficial result. Every 
doctrine of Christianity, every dogma of genuine 
philosophy, every dictate of humane feeling, cry 
aloud to cultivate peace, good-will, mutual forbear- 
ance, and mutual kindness. But not so the harsh 
tenets of the new school, which teaches every dis- 
cordant principle, and endeavours to lead us to 4 
heaven through the roads of a hell; to excite envy, 
and cupidity, and menace, in order to alarm apathy, 
and selfishness, and fear; and set man against 
man in the entire circle of complex existence, wit! 
the proposed design of making all just, merciful, 
liberal, and happy. Nothing but storm to clear 
the atmosphere, nothing but confusion to con- 
stitute order, nothing but chaos for the vestiges of 
another social creatiun ! 

Differing, therefore, from the sect at the head of 
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which his eminent abilities have placed Mr. Jer- 
rold, we are nevertheless bound to consider him to 
be quite sincere in his sourness, as he is superior 
in fancy, talent, style, variety, and nearly all the 
elements of successful authorship. The volume 
before us is proof of this. It is whimsically ima- 
ginative, very satirical, and full of such flings at 
monarchs, nobility, governments, the clergy, ma- 
gistrates, squires, and all above the humbler levels 
of rank, as invariably pertain to the mood of a 
writer who does not so much seem to desire to 
raise up the low as to “ put down” the high; and 
whose humano-geological creed is not to upheave 
and elevate the great substratum, but to crush and 
depress the upper regions into the valleys or 
abysses below. ; 

But on these topics we have said (perhaps more 
than) enough, and turn to the clever little volume 
before us for some examples of that cleverness 
which do not partake of the faults wherewith, in 
our opinion, it teems, nor of the spirit we can 


‘never approve, nor of the tendencies we can never 


cease to deplore. 

Atraveller loses his way, and at night reaches 
the abode of the Hermit of Bellyfulle in Clover- 
nook, where he is hospitably received. But what 
was to be expected at so remarkable a place, where 
the inhabitants are all contented and blessed, and 
there is but one Inn glorified under the sign of 
“ Gratis,” on which Mr. Jerrold descants thus: 

“Match us that sign if you can. What are your 
Georges and Dragons, your Kings’ Heads, and 
Queens’ Arms; your Lions, Red, White, and 
Black; your Mermaids and your Dolphins, to that 
large, embracing benevolence—Gratis? Doth not 
the word seem to throw its arms about you with a 
hugging welcome? Gratis! It is the voice of 
Nature, speaking from the fulness of her large 
heart. The word is written all over the blue hea- 
ven. The health-giving air whispers it about us. 
It rides the sunbeam—(save when a statesman puts 
a window-pane ’twixt us and it). The lark trills 
it high up in its skyey dome; the little wayside 
flower breathes ‘gratis’ from its pinky mouth; the 
bright brook murmurs it; it is written in the har- 
yest moon. Look and move where we will, delights 
—all ‘gratis,’ all breathing and beaming beauty— 
are about us; and yet how rarely do we seize the 
happiness, because, forsooth, it is a joy gratis!” 

The Hermit lives, need we note, in sublimated 
happiness and clover. 

“The Cell of the Corkscrew revealed the mag- 
nanimity of its Hermit indweller. Its walls were 
tapestried with sides of bacon, with hams smoked 
over fires of cedar and sandal-wood. Festoons of 
sausages hung from the roof, dazzling the eyes and 
melting the heart of the beholder. Frequent peer- 
ing forth, with death-grim snout, a boar’s head 
would shew itself, to the ear of fancy grunting for 
the knife. And now, the eye would wander to a 
squab of flesh-—a buffalo’s hump—toothsome to 
restupon. And then there were tongues, as many 
as at Babel, hanging on all sides ; tongues of deer, 
of antelope, of Indian ox, smoked and cured by 
Indian cooks. Glowing and beautiful were a hun- 
dred vitreous jars of pungent pickle, disposed about 
the cell with the finest consideration of colour and 
effect. There, too, was the delicious olive, in its 
mild, immortal green, for Bacchus in his after- 
dinner hour to dally with. It was not until the 
next morning that the Hermit discovered to us all 
the riches, the stores, the conveniences of the Cell 
of the Corkscrew and its adjoining messuages. 
But as we have opened the matter, we will not put 
it off to a future page, but at once make an end of 
it. We found that the room wherein we supped 
was made sacred to knife and fork. By the way, 
let us inform the reader that those instruments, of 
huge dimensions, surmounted the mantel-piece. 
The Hermit, raising his small jet eyes towards 
them, mildly said, with a slight chuckle, ‘ My lares, 
the guardian angels of my fire-side.’ An adjoining 
room was fitted round with shelves, on which were 
pots and packages of preserves and spices, and 





baskets of candied fruits, and here and there a 
case of heart-consoling Curagoa—soft and subtle 
noyeau— biting absinthe; nay, all the cordials re- 
fined by the inquiring spirit of man from nature’s 
raw materials. ‘ What a delicious smell |’ we cried. 
‘I call it my phcenix nest,’ said the Hermit, and 
he said no more. He then took us down into his 
cellar. We descended some fifty steps into a place 
of vast extent. ‘Cut by some good-natured people 
of the olden time,’ said the Hermit; ‘ cut out of the 
living rock. And now, sir, the sun shines on no 
sort of grape that is not bottled here;’ and the 
Hermit spoke with a voice of triumph, and gently 
waved the lamp in his hand to and fro, its beams 
falling upon a thousand and a thousand bottles, 
that to our excited fancy seemed to laugh like 
negroes in the sun. ‘Simple, thoughtless man 
would not think it, but there is much knowledge 
to be taken from this cellar,’ said the Hermit. 
‘With the help of a corkscrew,’ said we. ‘ Right; 
with the blessing of a corkscrew,’ cried the Hermit. 
‘ But for a time treading on the carnal man, there 
is other, higher knowledge. You will observe, sir, 
that I have laid out my bottles geographically ; 
from the cyder of Devonshire to the rice-spirit of 
China. In this way, I manage to go entirely round 
the world once a year.’ ‘Is it possible ?’ we asked, 
and ‘we fear it,’ in a voice of incredulity; for the 
Hermit drew himself up, and spoke very solemnly. 
‘Man,’ said he, ‘a lie in any place is a poor sneak- 
ing thing; still, a lie may be better or worse by 
its locality. Now the man,’ and here the anchor- 
ite trembled with emotion, ‘the man who would 
tell a lie in a wine-cellar is a wretch unutterable. 
His heart’s blood, at the best, is bad vinegar.’ 
‘It is—it is,’ said we, feeling the rebuke. ‘And 
this is a map of the world, done by Bacchus?’ 
The Hermit of Bellyfulle, smiling benevolently, 
gently nodded his head. ‘You will perceive it. 
Here, as I said, is the cyder, the ale of England. 
There, Champagne, Burgundy, Bordeaux. ‘There, 
the Johannisberg. At the present time I am in 
Hungary, drinking Tokay.’ ‘It is delightful,’ we 
said, ‘to meet you in so favoured a place.’ 

“ Leaving the cellar, the Hermit took us to his 
farmyard. Instantaneously we were surrounded 
by all sorts of poultry. We were particularly 
pleased with a breed of fowls, of enormous size, 
and of the whitest and most dazzling plumage. 
* You like them?’ said the Hermit, observing our 
look of admiration. ‘So do I. Were it not that 
I am almost dead to fleshly affections, I should say 
they were my passion. They are capons, sir. It 
is a strange weakness, but I love them dearly; 
especially with pork, judiciously pickled. I call 
them, sir,’ and the Hermit faintly smiled, ‘I call 
them my monks.’ We next visited the fish-ponds. 
‘ Here, sir,’ said the Herinit, ‘are my trout.’ ‘ How 
very large!’ we exclaimed, as some huge fish darted 
from under the weeds. ‘ Now, sir, though you will 
not venture to doubt my word, others might. I 
have a great moral experiment going on among 
these fish. They are entirely fed upon artificial 
flies.’ ‘Is it possible?’ we asked. ‘ For what pur- 
pose?’ ‘To shew the sufficiency of the imagination 
to the satisfaction of the belly,’ replied the Hermit. 
‘It will be a great political discovery,’ said we. 
‘ Have you tried the system on yourself?’ Either 
the Hermit did not hear us, or hearing, disdained 
an answer; for he walked on, we following. ‘My 
orchard,’ said he, pointing to a very forest of trees, 
loaded with the fruits of autumn. ‘ Are you not 
frequently robbed?’ we asked. ‘Have you no 
spring-guns, man-traps—’ ‘Look,’ said the Her- 
mit, and he pointed to a written board fastened to 
one of the trees—there were twenty such about the 
orchard—which board contained a notice, inviting 
in the prettiest and most paternal words all little 
boys who might pass that way, to come into the or- 
chard, and eat their fill. They were warned upon 
no account to take the smallest fruit, but to care- 
fully pick the largest, the ripest, and the best. 
There were likewise ladders provided that the boys 
might not injure the boughs, or rend their breeches 





by climbing. Or if they should chance to tear their 
garments, there was an oilskin bag hanging from a 
large walnut-tree in the middle of the orchard, in 
which bag were needles and thread, to repair for 
the nonce any gash that might else scandalise the 
out-door world. ‘But do not the birds plunder 
you?’ we asked. ‘My cherries, for two or three 
years, suffered grievously from the rooks,’ said the 
Hermit; ‘ but they are sensible birds, sir; very 
sensible. I bought the cast-off coat of da Jew money- 
lender, and, stuffing it with straw, I hung it upon 
the highest tree. The rooks are clever birds, sir— 
they never perched again.’”’ 

All the other parts and pendages are of like 
marvellous Dorado-ism, and their owner proceeds 
to discuss their several properties, and impregnate 
his guest with his own Elysian theories, contrasting 
them with the tyrannical, ill-organised, and ill-con- 
ducted world outside : 

“ «Sir,’ cried the Hermit, ‘Corinth, Babylon, 
Palmyra, what city you will, was never so faira 
sight as that village at our foot. A handful of its 
thatch is more than worth the brazen gates of 
Thebes. Its very chimney-smoke rises to my 
nostrils like the sweet odour of a sacrifice. And 
wherefore is it thus? What should make that lit- 
tle span of earth, with its few cottages, simple as 
swallows-nests—what should give to that village 
worth and majesty not found in cities?’ Why, sir, 
the human goodness that sanctifies it. There the 
hearth-gods are gentleness and truth. There, man 
is not a lie to man; a daily shuffler, an allowed 
hypocrite, who, ostrich-like, hides his head in a 
bush of expediency, and thinks the angels see not 
his plumes of vanity fluttering about him. There, 
a creed is not a best coat, to be only worn upon 
certain days, lest it should be worn out: no, sir, it 
is the every-day working-garment; and odd enough 
to say—a strange thing not credible in your outside 
world—the more the said coat is worn, the better 
and the brighter it becomes; and so,’ said the Her- 
mit with a grave voice and an upward look, ‘and 
so to the end, until .it is so bright, so beautiful, it 
seems to catch a lustre from approaching heaven.’ 
The Hermit paused, and for some moments we both 
sat in silence contemplating the scene around and 
beneath us. At length we observed, gazing down 
upon the village, ‘Its beauty seems to grow upon 
us.’ * Yes,’ said the Hermit; ‘ for the two devils, 
Hypocrisy and Selfishness, those everywhere fiends 
of your world, have never entered there.’ ‘ Indeed 
they travel,’ said we. ‘Why, with you,’ cried the 
Hermit, ‘ they are as the universal Pan. Take me 
—in fancy, only, mark me—into your world, and 
tell me a sound that is not mixed with their voices, 
even though it may be a bishop’s whisper; shew 
me a thing they will not spot, even though it be a 
bishop’s lawn. Why, they are the twin deities or 
devilries of your earth; they shout from the house~ 
tops; they creak in carriage-wheels; they ring in 
the change of the shopkeeper: and with placid 
faces, I much fear it, they lay their hands above 
their fungus hearts, and cry ‘content’ and ‘ non- 
content,’ and ‘ay’ and ‘no,’ in Lords and Com- 
mons.’ ‘ Indeed, sir,’ said we, ‘ this is bitterness.’ 
‘Ha! ha!’ and the Hermit laughed; ‘that’s an old 
complaint.’ Then turning full upon us, the Sage 
of Bellyfulle, with a twinkling of the eye common 
to him when hit by some quaint thought, asked— 
‘When the world was very young, do you know 
where Truth lived? Doubtless. In a well; that 
is a story old almost as the stars. And there she 
dwelt, and the water of the well was in such high 
repute, men would use no drop of any other. And 
so they drank it, they washed their faces with it, 
cooked and scoured with it. There was no water 
like that from the well of Truth. Time plodded 
on, and the knaves, and the knaves’ puppets, fools, 
vowed that the water became worse and worse, un- 
fit for man or beast. It was brackish, foul, filthy, 
sulphurous; indeed, what was it not? Men refused 
even to wash their hands.with it. No housewife 
would boil her lentils in it. ».Men, temperate men, 
qualified their wine with it, and after, swore it was 
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the water that gave them the headache. Shepherds 
watered their flocks at the well, and, as the shepherds 
declared, the sheep fell into the rot. Noman could 
say a good word for the water of the well of Truth; 
it was so bitéer no man could stomach it. Where- 
upon the people took counsel, and determined to 
expel Truth from the well, some old varlets declar- 
ing that they knew the time when the well was 
most sweet and medicinal; but then it was before 
Truth had been permitted to take up her abode in 
it. It was Truth, and Truth only, that had made the 
stream so shockingly bitter. And so, with one ac- 
cord, they hauled Truth by the hair of her beautiful 
and immortal head from the well, and turned her 
naked upon the earth, to find shelter where she 
might. Of course, in her nude condition, she 
could not appear in cities. Nevertheless, though 
she herself was abused and driven to rocks and 
desert places, her well has maintained her name; 
and so for thousands of years men have drunk 
at what they called Truth’s Well, only Truth 
was out. Certain it is, now and then she comes 
and takes up her old abiding-place; and then do 
good people, who have unwarily taken a mouthful 
of the water, spit it out again, and, with wry faces 
and shuddering anatomies, cry, ‘ How very bitter!’ 
Sometimes, too, Truth, to get the poor devil a bad 
name, will wander like a stray gnat into his ink- 
bottle! Miserable scribbler! Branded, tattooed 
worse than any New Zealander, with his own goose- 
quill. Virtuous, honest, benevolent people who 
love their species, that is, the Adam and Eve of 
the printing-office, the race of men and women in 
good bold type, for they care not so much about 
the living vulgarities ; they scream like a lady at a 
loaded pistol, or rather like a thumb-sucking baby 
at aloes, at the man of bitter ink; it is so very bit- 
ter.’ ‘Truly, sir,’ said we, ‘’tis not a profitable 
liquid to him who uses it.’ ‘Sir,’ cried the Her- 





mit, ‘I have much to say upon ink; but for the 
present, I will give you some brief advice. I know 
not your condition, nor do I seek to know it: you 


may be in the fulness of wealth and felicity. Never- 
theless, sir, fortune, to try you, may compel you to 
be an author. You may, sir, live by self-consump- 
tion.’ ‘How, sir?’ we asked. ‘ Did you ever see 
a crowd of monkeys in a cage? Answer; and I 
will tell you what I mean by self-consumption. 
You haye seen the animals?’ ‘ Often,’ we replied. 
‘There is, I believe, a disease among monkeys; a 
horrid, morbid appetite which pricks the creature 
to nibble, and bite away his own tail.’ ‘ We have 
observed it,’ was our answer. ‘Sir,’ cried the an- 
chorite, ‘ I’ve seen monkeys that have had the fit 
so very strong upon them, that their tails have been 
bitten short to the buttock—left with scarcely a 
stump for pity to weep over. What, think you, 
among the tribe of monkeys were these animals 
with self-eaten tails?’ We could not tell. ‘Alas! 
sir,’ cried the Hermit of Bellyfulle, ‘they were 
authors. And now, sir, let me for a moment speak 
of ink. I will, for an instant, do you the injury to 
imagine you an author. Now, sir, if you would 
keep a fair reputation, and not have dirty water 
thrown upon you, in the name of virtue, by moral- 
ists from attics—not be squirted at in the cause 
of benevolence by sensitive folks who can scarcely 
‘nell the syllables that stand for the virtue, avoid 
er ink as you would shun the small-pox. No, 
sit; dip your pen inamild, sweet fluid; and if you 
Will attend to my instructions, in this manner you 
will make it.’ The Hermit cleared his throat, and 
seizing our right hand between his palms, and look- 
intently at us, spoke with an earnestness that 
yed along our heart-strings. He began: ‘A 

‘Way to make profitable ink :—Seek a she-ass, with 
a’@eek-old foal, that has been foaled at the fall of 
the moon, for the moon is much to be considered 
in'thie matter. Go out at midnight, and milk the 
ss into a skillet that hath never been tainted with 
aught but oatmeal-porridge. Whilst you milk, 
softly carol, ‘Sing a song of sixpence,’ ‘ Little 
Jack Horner,’ or any other innocuous ballad. Put 
the milk by, and in the morning stir it with a pi- 





geon’s feather. Add to the milk the yolk of three 
pheenix’s eggs. Boil it over a fire of cinnamon 
sticks, and then put to it an ounce of virgin honey, 
made by bees that never hada sting. Be particu- 
lar in this, or the ink will be spoiled. When this 
is done, put by the mixture until the first of April. 
It matters not how long it may be till then, for the 
pheenix’s eggs, when you have obtained them, will 
keep the milk sweet for ever. Well, on the first of 
April, before breaking your fast, take the milk and 
strain it carefully through the nightcap of your 
grandmother. If you have not a grandmother of 
your own, borrow a neighbour’s. In three days 
the ink will be as good as ever it will be for use.’ 
‘ And this,’ said we, ‘is the way to make a profit- 
able compound?’ ‘You perceive,’ said the Her- 
mit, ‘there is nothing bitter in the ingredients. 
Some of your critics might drink of the ink, as 
though it was their own mother’s milk. Profitable, 
did youask? Why, there is sweetest sorcery in the 
ink. You have only to dip your pen into it, and 
whatever you write will be all that is mild and 
beautiful. There will be no wrong, no wickedness 
in this world—at least, by the grace of the ink, there 
will be none in your picture of it—but it will be a 
world of unmixed virtues. Your ink will never 
then be led into the unprofitable knack of calling 
selfishness and villany by their proper names, but 
you will wink and let them ‘trot by.’ Every man 
will appear to you—at least your ink wi!l make 
you swear he does—like Momus’s man, witha pane 
of glass in his breast, and behind the glass a ruddy 
angel! All the injustice of life—the wickedness 
that man in his sorry ignorance inflicts upon his 
neighbour—will be instinctively avoided by you; 
the while the injustice grows, and the wickedness 
triumphs, and you, with your sweet and profitable 
ink, have helped to cast no shame upon the abomi- 
nation ! * And you will put all the world in holyday 
attire; the beggar-girl will be dressed in sarsnet 
and tiffany, and ploughmen themselves wear smock- 
frocks of white satin. And so doing, you will win 
the good word of those who never think for them- 
selves—a large class, sir; and of those—almost as 
large—who think falsely for other people. You 
will be amiable, good, kind, far-seeing, deep-seeing, 
and you will not be bitter!’ ‘Truly, sir, the ink 
that will do this,’ said we, ‘is a golden gift.’ ‘It 
has been found so,’ said the Hermit.” 

This defence of his authorship it is but fair to 
quote: whether the filthy effusion of the cuttle- 
fish and other black ingredients ought altogether 
to supersede the ass’s liquid we will not further 
argue. Perhaps a little admixture of both might 
be most useful and profitable. Another kind of 
lament for authors is given in the annexed: 

“* | found myself reduced to pen and ink. Oh, 
my friends! there is a condition for the human 
animal. Consider the outcast. The maker of 
matches has a business; nay, he is the possessor 
of a mystery. When he has made his matches, 
there they are—tangible wood and brimstone; 
their merits open to the eye of cook and house- 
maid. Conscious of the excellence of his ware, 
the match-maker may higgle gallantly for his 
price; matches are things wanted in the commerce 
of life; it is no difficult task to recommend their 
utility to the world, alive as it is to the worth of 
firelight. But books! their worth is a matter of 
fancy, say of weakness, to the weaker part of man- 
kind ; they have no standard value, none, at their 
birth. Hence, the unknown maker of a book—I 
speak especially of the time when I first sinned in 
ink—is a sort of gipsy in the social scale; a pic- 
turesque vagabond, who somehow or the other 
contrives to live on the sunny side of the statutes, 
but is nevertheless vehemently suspected of all 
sorts of larceny by respectable householders. Shall} 
I ever forget the uneasiness, the look of distrust 
from my landlady, when the first alarming truth 
fell upon her, that her three-pair room sheltered 
an author—or rather, an author in the shell, for as 
then I had hatched nothing, but was only sitting 
upon foolscap? Good soul! in a flutter of con- 





NT 
cern, she told me that very room had been tenanteg 
for three long years by an honest journeyman tai- 
lor, whose rent was regular as the Saturday. She 
looked at me from head to heel, and said she hoped 
that all was right, though I could perceive that she 
spoke in the very forlornness of the feeling. And 
after all the woman had truth upon her side. Her 
tenant tailor had an allowed business; was a re. 
cognised necessity by fallen man; was, moreover, 
one of a worshipful guild; an artificer whose cun- 
ning administered to human pride; whose handi- 
work was all-in-all to worldly triumphs. For ip- 
stance, what would be a coronation without a tailor? 
What would be man, left to nothing more than 
sheepskins and parrots’ plumes? Hence, the wo. 
man, in her strong sense of the decencies of life, 
acknowledged the vital use of the labourer of the 
needle; hence, when sue learnt that I only dealt 
in pen and ink, she looked upon me as a sort of 
vagabond conjuror; a white wizard, whose very 
money—if ever she saw it—might be of doubtful 
origin. Shillings got out of an inkstand she could 
hardly look upon as good mint coin ; and for this 
reason she could not comprehend how any man, 
by mere pen, ink, and paper, could give value re. 
ceived for the ready cash. Now the tailor’s work 
was plain ; a pair of breeches was a tangible thing, 
and spoke as it were common sense to the common 
sense of man and womankind. But authorship! 
Alas, how small to the breeches was a tale in 
verse ! ® ® ad 

‘“¢ There I was, the born genius, as my begetters 
had averred, with wit enough to turn the world, 
destitute, penniless. Can I cease to remember the 
blank, hopeless look, with which, for an hour and 
more, I sat for the first time gazing at the blank 
paper! Then I rose from my wooden chair, and 
approached my chamber-window. I looked down 
into the street. There were coaches, and waggons, 
and drays, and carts—a thousand passing evidences 
of wealth and commerce. They all belong to some- 
body, said I. There, I would fancy, goes a physi- 
cian in his carriage to sell Latin promises of health; 
there, the merchant to his counting-house; there, 
the lawyer to his office; there, too, a fellow cries 
rabbits; and there, at yonder corner, sits an old 
woman vending pippins. Look where I will, I see 
no one who has not a wherewithal, a something to 
trade upon; real chattels, speaking to the dullest 
sense. And my stock in trade, thought I, with a 
despairing fall of the heart, is words; mere sylla- 
bhs. Alas, in the humility of my soul, I would 
have exchanged my richest stock for the slippers 
hawked by an old Levite past my door. Man can 
understand the worth of shoe-leather, when the best 
written foolscap shall be to him as waste paper. 
Humbled by these thoughts, I returned to my chair; 
and again gazing on the barren sheet, groaned with 
sorrow that I had been born the genius of my house. 
How I chided fate that had not made me like my 
brothers, dull fellows, fools!’ ” 

We have, however, quoted so much relating to 
the craft, that we must finish our notice. The fore- 
going story is closed with a laughable hit. The 
author is engaged by Satan to write his defence 
against the calumnies which all ages have heaped 
upon him; and we read: 

“* Will you have it in a folio?’ I faintingly 
asked. ‘ Certainly not,’ said the fiend; ‘a small 
pocket-hook for my money. Let me see; properly 
condensed ’twill make two nice volumes. I shall 
pay you handsomely. I will give you a hundred 
guineas for the work.’ ‘And pray,’ asked the 
Hermit of Bellyfulle, ‘did you ever write the 
book?’ ‘ Never,’ said Cuttlefish with emphasis; 
‘never wrote a single line.’ ‘ And why not?’ in- 
quired the sage. ‘ Because, would you believe it,’ 
cried Cuttlefish with a roaring laugh, ‘ because the 
devil was ass enough to pay me fifty guineas for 
the work in advance.’ 

Two or three brief essays conclude the volume; 
for which the author will probably be better paid 
than if he had taken aught in advance, blinked his 
bargain, and cheated both himself and the devil. 
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BURLESQUE TIIEATRICALS. 
The Quixziology of the British Drama. By G. A. 
a Beckett. Pp. 87. Published at the Punch 


Office. bit 
Tue industry and activity of the Punchites are of 
the most luxuriantly productive power.* Could our 
agriculturists so multiply and increase their acre- 
crops, or even our manufacturers, with their steam- 
engines and machinery, their cotton and other 
goods, as they increase and multiply our stores of 
literature (at least of publication), there would be 
as plentiful a supply of food for the stomachs and 
clothing for the backs of “ the million,” as there 
are, hence alone, furnished vittel for their appe- 
tites and stuffs for their minds. Unlike his co- 
adjutor Mr. Jerrold, Mr. @ Beckett’s forte lies in 
humour, ridicule, pun, and parody. He leaves 
the savage war-club to his comrade, and tries the 
polished small-sword, pinking folly as it flies with 
more gentlemanly cartes and tierces. ‘This small 
book is a good example of these his small-sword 
exercises. It is a sort of dramatic ‘ Rejected 

Addresses ;” and, republishing some prose contri- 

butions on Stage Passions and Characters from 

Punch, adds scenes of plays, in which are carica- 

tured the styles of several of our popular drama- 

tists, vize Knowles, Jerrold, Talfourd, Planché, 

Fitzball, Bourcicault, Leigh Hunt, Mark Lemon, 

Bulwer, and the writer himself. These we have 

found very lively and amusing, and their sarcasm 

such as We are sure every one of the burlesqued 

(ifnot more saturniné than we take them to be) 

will enjoy with a hearty laugh. In Knowles, his 

predilection for making high-born ladies fall despe- 
rately in love with persons of low conditions is 
ludicrously paraphrased ; and in Jerrold, his ever- 
burning exposure of rascally attorneys serves for 

a similar purpose. Sergeant Talfourd’s turn for 

the classical is next brought to the test. The trial- 

paper is short, and we copy it: 

“Scrne—The Interior of the Temple—BENCHERS on ihe 
right, BARRISTERS on the left, and STUDENTS in the centre 
—MacponaLp and AvuGustus reading from a slip of 
parchment—JULIUS standing near. 

Chief Bencher. The noble exercise is‘now performed,— 

Exercise worthy of old Saxon pile, 

And student ardent for pursuit of fame. 

Benchers and barristers! men of high thoughts, 

Tosolemn work of justice given up 

As thoroughly as Hannibal to hate 

Of Carthagenia’s sons. These signs around— 

Old windows mellow with the deep-stained glass, 

Armorial emblems mocking Time’s advance 

With vivid colouring; deep as was the blush 

That young Latona wore, when driven out, 

By jealous Juno, from the realms above, 

Tilllighting, as the classic story goes, 

On Delos’ isle, by Neptune's friendly care 

She found a home in the A®gean sea. 

Steward. The oath is now administered. 

Julius, ’Tis well, 
And we are called, Augustus and myself, 
Macdonald also: called all to the bar. 

S. Tis true! 

, Chief B. Know ye the path ye have to tread? 

T'dtell it; but perchance I have no need. 

Augustus. We know it well. Though orient is the sun 

That shines upon our adolescent brows, 

Still we have s@en the circumambient clouds 

Obscuring future path ; as if old Nox, 

Oldest of all the gods, daughter of Chaos, 

And sister to dark-fronted Erebus, 

Were heaping cumulative shadows up, 

To make obscure the way that lies before. 

- Julius, speak, Why are you silent? 
J. Why? 

When hearts are full there is no way for words. 
Tis true that Cadmus, by Minerva’s aid, 

Did Tear a crop of men from dragons’ teeth, 

To teeming Terra’s infinite surprise. 

Still human hearts are not of earthy stuff, 

And what they bear, they bear: uulike the earth, 

hich, in the act of bearing, grows more free, 

As did the goddess Hercules that bore; 

Alcmena was her name ; Amphitryon’s wife. 

Amphitryon was the Theban monarch called. 
acdonald. Pardon me, noble benchers, if I ask 





* We have to regret when this poweris abused. The 
bounds within which such publications should be kept 
are ill to define and not easy to observe ; but we think the 
license taken with the Hero of Waterloo, on the very anni- 
Versary of that great day, can hardly be defeuded on the 
score of se taste, right fecling, patriotism, or justice. 
The level ing principle is carried much beyond toleration 


by so ungracious and ungrateful an act.—Ed. L. G 





A boon, like that which Phaéton implored 
From Pheebus, his own sire. 

First B. What is that? 
The rash youth Phaéton made rash request. 
It was to drive the chariot of the sun. 

The which the god permitting, down he came; 
And buried in the ever-classic Po 

The hot-brained Phaéton, his sisters three 
Did on the river’s bafk for aye lament. 

If your request at all resembles that, 

We must not grant it. 

M. All I ask is this: 

In mine own chariot let me drive you home. 

First B. ’Tis well! This high assemblage we dissolve. 
Come, lead me out, for I am very old. 

When will the dawn of second childhood come 
Over the spirit, like a heaven-born light 

Breaking beneath the darkness of old age? 

Why is it thus? .Are frames less strong than wills? 

J. You’d better ask that question of the hills. 

First B. I’ve done so, sir, and vain it ever proves. 

M. Then if the hills won’t serve you, try the groves. 

[The scene closes in.” 

Mr. Planché’s minute attention to the niceties 
of stage decoration and all accessories is more 
caricatured, we think, than any of the other, but 
still very entertaining; and Fitzball and Bourci- 
cault are fooled to the top of their bent in the 
horrors of the horrible and light surprises of the 
fashionable. Leigh Hunt is higher game, and of a 
length to suit our limits : 


“ A Story of London. 

‘* The scene from the comedy sent in by this gen- 
tleman is enriched with a variety of metre and a 
homeliness of illustration, imparting such an air of 
truthfulness to the composition that we fancy it is 
not poetry we are reading, but prose. As every 
line commences with a capital letter, we become 
convinced—if we go on long enough—that we are 
perusing verse; and when we put down the book, 
we feel satisfied, by the mystifying influence exer- 
cised over ourselves, that the poet, like Iago, 
‘means more—much more—than he unfolds.’ 
The comedy from which we have quoted must 
have been one of those select few that puzzled the 
committee for a very considerable time. We con- 
fess that the one scene has puzzled us, and we can 
therefore sympathise with the individuals who had 
to form an opinion of five acts of similar material. 


“Scenz—The exterior of the Tusculum Villas in the Surrey 
New Road—a Daisy in the foreground, and Polyanthuses 
in pots at the side of the stage. 

Enter Sut and Brown. 

Smith. Have you seen Robinson—that very best of 
Good worthy fellows—one of your men that we can 
Trust with our lives ? 

Brown. No, sir; Ihave notseenhim; _ 

I thought the morning air he would have wished to 

Taste, as it only can be tasted, early, 

Before the noon. 

S. Can he be housed ? 

B. It seems so, 

For if he were not housed, it’s very probable 

He would be out of doors, scenting the morning 

Air through his freshened nostrils. 

~_§. Ay! that’s like him; 

I’ve known him over a posy of field-flowers, 

Nothing but marigolds, buttercups, and a few 

Poppies—an hour ponder. 

B. He loves the country. 

S. Ay, that he does. 

B. Vd rather be unhearted, 

Incapable of pleasant old affections, 

Than lose my relish for the meadows or 

The honest hedge that defends them from intruders — 

As errant cow, or some too rampant pony, 

Turned out to grass into its rightful owner’s 

Paddock, and prancing wildly into that of 

His master’s neighbour, 

S. Robinson is the merriest 
Dog in the place, and few that I know are like him. 

B. He’s an old fellow after my own heart; 

I like to'see him over a book, with his eye 

Not on the page, but bent on mental vision, 

Prompted by pithy sentence, which he read 

A quarter of an hour ago and dwells on still; 

They call it dreaming—they—the world, I mean; 

Because they do not understand it. Robinson 

Is one of those uncomprehended creatures 

That poopie can’t make out; he’s heaped up virtues. 
S. This is his house, if I am not mistaken, 

His daisy that, and those his polyanthuses. 

B. They are: the house he calls his little Tusculum, 
For he respects classical names, and wh 
Should he not do so, if the custom likes him? 

I’ve heard him say he fancies himself Cicero, 

When luoking out of his window on to the bed 

Of flowers, But then an omnibus passing by, 

Making a dust, reminds him he is also 

Nothine byt common dust—much commoner 


Than the great dust that Cicero was made of. 
[A chirp heard in the distance. 

S. Was that the lark? 

B. It sounded very like one. 

The lark is like the cousin to the linnet. 

The family of birds, with sounds familiar, 

Seem all alike to me when they’re all singing. 

The grasshopper is a relation of the cricket, 

One in the fields—raising all “a a merry 

Chirrup; the other indoors. He breaks forth at night, 
Down im the kitchen—tuneful, too, on the hearth. 

S. This pleasant conversing we must no more 
Indulge—for labour is the lot of man. 

Nature is nature—business is also business. 
So let us in to call on Robinson. 
I’ve words to say to him—not over sugary. 
He owes me twenty pounds; and | must now 
Have it, by hook or crook. 

Jones. The world’s ill used him; 
So it appears to me extremely probable, 
That if at all you get ii—which much I doubt, 
’T wiil be as you have purposed—with a hook. 

[Exeunt together into the house,” 

Of Bulwer we can only select a portion : 

“ This remarkable writer (says his critic) throws 
about the riches of reading with the sportive facility 
of a Creesus throwing handfuls of copper amongst a 
grateful crowd. - His pleasant method of alluding to 
what great philosophers said or thought, without 
boring us with what they really did think or say, is a 
happy device, saving the writer the labour of look- 
ing the matter up, and the reader the weariness of 
perusing it. How much better it is to tell us that 
such a philosopher spoke the truth, than to inflict 
upon us what, if it is the truth, must of necessity 
be common-place! For it may be taken for granted 
that if a thing has been said a thousand years ago, 
we shall find, when it is repeated to us, that we 
have merely been going through the form of a 
new introduction to an old acquaintance—a pro- 
cess which the severest stickler for ceremony would 
regard as utter waste of time, to say the least of it. 

“ ScenE—A Library. STAVELY discovered reading. 

Stavely (putting down his book). Anastasius was 
certainly right, and Euripides almost as certainly 
wrong. Yetit is difficult todecide between them. I 
had rather hold with the Roman bard who, when he 
was told that Phidias—(enter a Servant). ’Sdeath, 
sir, did I not say I was at home to no one! 

Servant. I thought, sir, that to Mr. Wentworth— 

Stav. (hurriedly). Wentworth, Wentworth. How 
dare you come without him! 

Serv. I have not, sir; he is at the door. 
[STAvVELY starts up. WENTWORTH enters. They 

rush into each other’s arms, and the Servant bows 

and retires. 

S. How are you, Wentworth, my old companion 
at Eton, my chum at college, and my friend every- 
where? 

W. And, indeed, your friend has been almost 
everywhere since he saw you last. 

S. Sit down, my good fellow, and tell me all 
about it. Stokes¢ (enter Servant) some claret. 

[Exit Servant. 
[They draw their chairs to the front of the 
stage, and sit. 

W. Well, Stavely, since I last dined with you at 
the club, I have wandered over Italy; I have con- 
versed with the spirit of the Czsars in the Colos- 
seum, drank to the memory of Hannibal in the 
middle of the Alps, bathed on the shore of Baiz, 
and read Pliny on the top of Mount Vesuvius. ‘ 

S. What luxury, what truly classic enjoyment! 
But it is like my friend. The noble Wentworth 
always had a soul for the great men—it is hardly 
impiety to call them the gods—who made the Au- 
gustan age a proverb to ages yet unborn. 

W. And you, Stavely, how has time passed with 
you? , 

S. As the sand passes the hour-glass, with a 
slow but sure tendency to reach—at last—the end. 

W. What! Still as melancholy as ever? Still 
that strange but good-hearted idealist I knew at 
college. . 

S. No, Wentworth, I am not now an idealist. 
1 was, I confess it. But I have read Hobbes, and 
become convinced of my error, Do you recoilect 





that beautiful passage, by-the-bye, in the third 
| chapter ? 
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W. I do; and I have often dwelt upon it, often 
wished that Stavely might see it, and that Stavely 
might become a convert to its doctrine. 

S. And Stavely is a convert, ay, a zealous one; 
for your apostate is always more enthusiastic than 
your born bigot. Did you never observe that in 
nature the tide ebbs faster than it flows; the fruit 
goes to nothing much more rapidly than it came 
to something; the bird returns to its nest with a 
fleeter wing than it quitted it; and the horse that 
leaves the stable with a sluggish pace will often 
gallop home again ? 

W. I see you have studied nature with a keen 
eye. Believe me, it is the only book that really 
teaches. There is more to be learnt from one 
leaf of a tree than fifty leaves of foolscap. 

S. That depends upon how we read it; some 
take a leaf in the hand only to crush it; some to 
steal from it its grateful odour; some to mix its 
verdure with the garish flower; but, alas! how 
few—how very few—take a leaf as a thing to study 
—to peruse again and again—to put by at night, 
and to recur to it in the morning—to trace its 
smallest veins—its minutest vessels. That is in- 
deed taking a leaf out of the book of nature. 

W. So my friend has become a botanist? 

S. (laughing). No, no, not quite a botanist. In- 
deed, the flowers I have paid attention to lately 
belong to Apollo rather than to the fragrant god- 
dess who presides over the horticultural fétes at 
Chiswick. Flora has been very secondary to the 
Muses. I have written a poem.” 

We end with the ending of these very clever 
performances : 


“ A Scene from an unpublished Tragedy. 
The stage represents a tea-garden in the neighbourhood 
of London. 
“The following scene is from an unpublished 
tragedy, the authorship of which car be assigned 
to no living writer. It combines much of the jhi- 


losophising spirit of one, a great deal of the mystery 
of a second, and all that terseness for which a third 


is so eminent. Who the first, second, and third 
are to whom we allude, it would not perhaps be 
delicate to indicate. We must leave the reader to 
come to a conclusion, which he is sure to do if he 
reads the fol!owing concluding portion of this little 


work. 
Enter Rinapo, disguised as a Waiter. 
R. (musing.) It must be; no, it musn’t; yes, it must, 
Though ‘ must’ might after all be only ‘ may ;’ 
But ‘ may’ and ‘ must’ are very much alike, 
And after all what ‘ must’ be ‘ may’ be too. 
Onwards I drag my miserable life ; 
My large estates in Italy are sold, 
My title to a marquisate is lost, 
My wife and children I have left behind, 
My creditors have sought for me in vain, 
ile I—but ’tis no matter—I am here. 
Enter Jenkins at the back of the stage. 
J. Waiter—a glass of gin-and-water, hot! ae 
R. (not seeing him.) Alas—my native land! Thy limpid 
streams— 
Thy marble palaces—thy verdant vales— 
Thy laughing rivers—thy sequestered groves— 
Thy lofty mountains—thy delightful slopes— 
Thy hills, thy pine-apples, thy— 
. (striking him on the back.) Hollo! Waiter! 
R. (seizing him by the throat.) Caitiff! 1f thou hadst 
known the ancient honour 
That, starlike, deck’d the old ancestral line 
To which Rinaldo owes his proud descent, 
Thou wouldst not dare— 
([Recollecting himself, and releasing SENKINS. 
Excuse me, sir, your orders? 
J. L ordered gin-and-water. 
R. (hurriedly.) Cold without? 
J. Warm with— 
RINALDO (musing). 
Ay, it is better warm than cuild. 
J. I did not ask thee which was better, sirrah, 
1 only bid thee bring me what I wish’d. 
INALDO (with much emotion.) 
Behold that tree ! it hath a goodly air, 
And seems to tower in native majesty 
Towards the very sky, as if ’twould clutch 
Within its branches even heaven itself. 
While ever and anon the light-winged bird 
Darts from the vaulted dome of azure blue, 
And, like a thing of light and loveliness, 
Descends at last upon the withered branch 
Of that old tree—and makes its humble home 
In a mere common nest of casual straw, 
Lined with the fleecy treasures left behind 





By foolish sheep, in browsing near a hedge. [A long pause; 
J. Proceed! Your story interests me much. 
R. It is no story—it is bitter truth; 
For truth is bitter, call it what you will; 
And in its bitterness there is a taste 
Which years of after-sweetness can’t wash out. 
Hast tasted bitterness ? 
J. Waiter! I should think so! 
R. ‘ Waiter’—thou hast touched a hundred thousand 
chords 
Within my bosom. Strained them all at once, 
And with the discord almost cracked my heart. 
J. Be calm— 
RiNALDO (laughing hysterically). 
Be calm! I think you said ‘ be calm.’ 
Go ask the avalanche, just as it falls, 
To think it over, and continue fixed. 
Bid the wild wave restrain its violence, 
And lie quite flat upon the boundless sea. 
Demand of the loud thunder, when it roars, 
To be so good as just to hold its tongue. 
Entreat the vivid lightning not to flash.— 
When such requests you’ve regularly made, 
And they’ve been every one attended to, 
Then, if you come and ask me—I’ll be calm. 
J. Will you? 
R. As Heaven ’s my witness, sir, I will! 
J. But now the gin-and-water— 
: You are right. 
More gin-and-water must be drunk to-night.  [Exeunt.” 





COLONEL J. A. KING’S ARGENTINE REFUBLIC, 
[Second notice.] 
WE continue the statement of affairs in this por- 
tion of the globe, which it is the more desirable to 
have truly represented at a time when it occupies 
a position of commercial, political, and national 
interest. 

‘*Lavalia and Rivera having raised a consider- 
able force in the Banda Oriental, the former de- 
termined to avail himself of the prospect now pre- 
sented, to reassure the people of the Argentine, 
and with that object crossed the river Uruguay 
with about five hundred men, into the province of 
Entre Rios; thence crossing the Parana into the 
south of Santa Fé, he marched into the province of 
Buenos Ayres, recruiting as he went, and pro- 
ceeded direct to Lujan, twenty leagues distant 
from the city. Near Lujan he halted and en- 
camped, having recruited his force to about fif- 
teen hundred men. Rosas was by these measures 
goaded to a state of uncontrollable exasperation : 
his persecution of the Unitarians was continued 
with, if possible, increased barbarity, and as though 
victims were not sufficiently plenty, he even offered 
freedom to slaves who would denounce their mas- 
ters. The interior provinces were by this time in 
open revolt, and the Dictator perceiving that all 
was at stake, seemed determined on an effort that 
should crush the rebellion. The people of the city 
were anxiously expecting the approach of Lavalia, 
ready at any moment to join him, when Rosas, with 
a force of about four thousand men, marched out, 
leaving as the guardians of the public weal the 
ever-active Massorca and a few hundred trovps. 
Moving towards Lujan, he marched about four 
leagues, and set himself down with his army in 
position, shewing evidently that in leaving the 
city he did so only to avoid the danger that would 
occur to him should Lavalia attack him there: well 
knowing as he did, that in case of attack the citi- 
zens would unite with the insurgents to put him 
down, and choosing rather to meet his enemy with 
none about him but his own soldiers. There en- 
camped, he made no further advance, but kept up 
a continual run of scouts in order to make a show 
of activity, and at length succeeded in taking pri- 
soners three young officers of Lavalia’s division. 
His cruel disposal of these men can only be de- 
scribed as it was witnessed by a neutral party. - 

‘Near his encampment were two or three coun- 
try mansions, one of which, not more than three 
bundred yards from the scene, was occupied by 
Don , whose lady chanced to be on the assote 
when three prisonerswere broughtinto thecamp; the 
natural sympathies of a woman’s heart were at once 
excited in their behalf, and she watched with great 
anxiety the course pursued toward them. Each 
having been divested of his coat, vest, and hat, was 
brought out upon the plain and placed in what is 





called stac ; that is to say, they were placed upon 
their backs on the ground, their arms extended and 
secured in that position by thongs tied about the 
wrists, and fastened to stakes driven in the ground 
for that purpose, with their feet in the same man- 
ner; and the poor fellows were thus left in the sun, 
with their faces upward. When the lady saw this, 
she hastened to inform her husband, and entreated 
of him to intercede for their liberation; but he an- 
swered, that to interfere with a decree of Rosas 
would be to endanger his own life without the pos- 
sibility of saving the victitns. The lady’s anxiety 
increased. Again and again during the day would 
she go to the house-top in hopes of finding that 
they had been removed, but as often did she see 
them in their helpless position broiling in the sun! 
As the shades of night came on and found them still 
there, she became almost frantic; in vain had her 
husband urged and entreated her to remain below, 
there was a horrible infatuation that drew her, spite 
of her will, to look upon the scene until it had un- 
fitted her for every other thought. At night she 
could not sleep; the vision of those miserable men 
was constantly before her eyes, and at the earliest 
dawn she was again at the house-top. They were 
still in view, stretched out as she had last. seen 
them, and where they had now remained during 
the space of at least twenty hours. At last they 
were unbound, and the lady clapping her hands 
with joy exclaimed, ‘They have taken them up! 
they have taken them up!’ But her joy was of short 
duration; the poor fellows, blinded, and scarcely 
able to stand, were staggering about on their feet 
as Rosas came from his tent, and in a few minutes 
after, a volley of six muskets brought them to the 
ground, and put an end to their mortal agony. 
The witness of this terrible act uttered a piercing 
shriek, wrung her bands and wept hysterically; 
until her husband perceiving that Rosas was ap- 
proaching the house, and fearing that an exhibition 
of even the sympathy of his wife would compromise 
the safety of his whole family, begged and en- 
treated of her, as she valued his life, to compose 
herself and come. down to receive the governor. 
‘Oh, I cannot meet him! I cannot meet him!’ 
she exclaimed. ‘ But, my dear wife, for heaven's 
sake, come down! We must not shew that we 
have seen this thing, or at least we must not shew 
sympathy. Calm your excited feelings, I pray you, 
and for my sake come down—come down, or we 
are lost!’ The lady descended, and, as well as she 
could, played the dissembler. With a trembling 
hand she presented the governor with a cup of maié, 
then excusing herself, retired to her own apart- 
ment. After a short conversation with the hus- 
band, as though nothing unusual had occurred, the 
governor took leave and returned to his camp. * * 

“‘ The greedy appetite of terror seemed now in- 
satiable, and the fiend lapped his food with a 
gusto that was horrible. Public scenes of blood 
became of daily occurrence, and the number of 
victims slain in the coral, which was situated in 
the Calle Chacabuea, cannot be told. “The method 
of execution with the musket was, however, laid 
aside, because the tales told by their reports had 
grown so numerous, and so grating to the public 
ear, as to create an apprehension of an unfavour- 
able effect upon the public mind, and in its stead 
was substituted the blade of a keen knife, wielded 
by a savage of the Pampas. Among the bloody 
occurrences of public notoriety was that of two 
friends who were brought prisoners from the sou- 
thern part of the province. Rosas had directed 
his officers in that quarter to arrest all whom 
they might suspect of being concerned in the late 
revolt, and send them to the city. The sight of 
prisoners -thus taken and conducted in chains 
through the streets to prison was of almost daily 
occurrence, and the two above-mentioned were 
of the number. They were respectable farmers; 
both were condemned to death, but from some 
cause it was understood that Mandeville, the Bri- 
tish minister, interposed on behalf of one of them ; 
and Rosas consented that his life should be 
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spared, on condition that after the other had 
been beheaded, he should kneel for a space of two 


hours, gazing all the time upon the gory head of 


his friend! The-fearful terms were complied 
with; and with a soldier upon either side, whose 
orders were to cut him down if he faltered or 
closed his eyes; the poor wretch passed the ordeal. 
Colonel French, who, like myself, had retired 
from service in the army, was residing with a 
large family at Buenos Ayres, and during these 
troublous times he received a notice, or an inti- 
mation, that he might expect a visit from the 
Massoreas. The circumstances of this case, and 
others of a similar nature, led many to believe 
that the notice was given for the purpose of in- 
ducing flight, that thus they might obtain a sort 
of tacit admission of offence, and thereby create 
an apparently tangible ground for the confiscation 
of the refugee’s property (upon which they en- 
riched themselves) if he did escape, or of depriving 
him of life if he should be taken in the act of at- 
temptingtoescape. Havingreceived thisintimation, 
Col. French and five other gentlemen, who, like him, 
had been marked as victims, determined, as the 
only means of preserving their lives, to flee from 
the city. They made arrangements for a small 
boat to cross the flats on the following night, and 
take them from the shore at a point near the 
house of the British minister; and each having 
armed himself, they proceeded to the place of 
rendezvous. The night was not dark, and as 
their boat had not arrived, they concealed them- 
selves from view under the shadow of the walls 
of Mandeville’s house. With all their precau- 
tion, however, they were not unobserved; every 
man had undoubtedly been watched; and when at 
length they were about to enter the boat, a band 
of some twenty of the Massorcas fell upon them, 
and began their work of butchery on the spot. 
French, it is said, pleaded for his family (having 
awife and seven children), and on their behalf 
begged for his life; but in the midst of his prayer, 
his throat was cut, and as the crimson flood 
rushed from his body, his murderer exclaimed, 
‘See, here is the blood of a damned Unitarian !’ 
Every one of the party had his throat cut on the 
spot where they were taken, and on the following 
day their bodies were exhibited in the public 
square! Standing on one occasion at the Plaza 
de Rio, I saw a young man brought in prisoner. 
As usual with prisoners from the country, he was 
seated on a horse, his hands in shackles, and his 
guard behind him on the same horse, holding the 
reins. The countenance of the youth wore an ex- 
pression of almost childish sorrow, and as they 
removed him from the horse near where I stood, 
a feeling of sympathy unlike that which I had felt 
for murdered manhood thrilled through my mind. 
As they were about to remove him to the quartel, 
the guard said to him, ‘Young man, you had 
better take off your shirt.’ ‘I understand you,’ 
he replied; ‘ you want it before it is stained with 
my blood.’ He then deliberately took off his 
shirt, and handing it to the guard, proceeded, with 
no clothing but his pantaloons, to the coral.” 

It is a relief to get from horrors like these to a 
few notes relating to the country and its native in- 
habitants, and we select the following interesting 
particulars, The Chirivione Indians (among whom 
a small defeated party, including the author, found 
refuge) are thus described : 

“The entire western portion of the Granchaco 
(1500 miles from the sea) is inhabited by various 
tribes of Indians; but in the southern region of 
the river Pileomayo, and eastward of that river, 
civilisation has begun to build its habitation. The 
territory is bounded on its whole eastern line by 
Paragua, and is separated from the country by the 
river Paragua, into which the Pilcomayo empties 
by two large branches, The journey, as we made 
no haste, and probably travelled a good deal out 
of our way, occupied about one month, during all 
of which we saw not a human being except our- 
selves, Our route lay across one of the most beau- 





tiful countries that I had ever beheld. The face of 
the country was of rolling prairie, similar to that of 
some of the western of the United States, clothed 
with short grass and myriads of flowers, interspersed 
with wood and stream, and covered with herds of 
wild cattle and game, on which we found a conve- 
nient subsistence. As we neared the towns, which 
we had seen at a distance, we saw occasional plots 
of growing corn, and flocks of sheep; and finally 
encountered a small body of warriors, each armed 
with a short spear, and with no covering except a 
cloth about the loins. The only ornament which 
they wore was singular enough; a button fastened 
so as to cover the hollow of the under lip, by pass- 
ing the eye of the button through the lip near the 
roots of the teeth, and securing it with some small 
object on the inside; this every man wore. Their 
complexion was of a clear, light copper-colour, and 
their features and forms regular and symmetrical. 
By this band, who kept at a respectful distance, we 
were notifiea to halt; and, without a word or sign 
further than that, they immediately despatched a 
messenger to the towns to make known our ap- 
proach. The messenger soon returned with others, 
and by signs we were directed to advance, the In- 
dians still keeping their position at about forty 
paces from us. We followed as they led; and at 
about half a mile, on reaching the summit of a high 
roll, we discovered the entire body of their warriors, 
numbering about five hundred, drawn up in a single 
line to receive us. What would be their disposal 
of us was of course a mystery, and the source of 
much surmise ; but, accustomed as we had been to 
the merciless usage of our own race, few of us ex- 
pected any thing but death at the hands of the 
savage. Having arrived within about fifty yards of 
their line, a signal was given that we should again 
halt. We obeyed; and immediately four of their 
body advanced about fifteen paces towards us, and 
made a sign of friendship, by placing the right hand 
upon the left breast. We replied by making the same 
sign. They then ordered us by signs to dismount, 
which was instantly complied with. Ponci and 
myself then advanced; and as we neared the chief, 
he pronounced the Spanish word ‘ Amigo! amigo!’ 
(Friend! friend!) I answered with the same word. 
He then demanded, in broken Spanish, that we 
should give them our horses. This was evidently 
a test of our sincerity. I replied, that he should 
have them, provided they were restored to us; and 
immediately had the horses led forward, and placed 
in their hands. After about ten minutes, during 
which time they conversed among themselves, the 
horses were sent back; and having thus secured 
their entire confidence, we were at once admitted 
to their hospitality. 

“ We found here a people numbering about two 
thousand, and living almost in the primitive sim- 
plicity of nature, inoffensive and happy; their home 
a seeming paradise, and their wants but few, and 
easily gratified. Their women were perfectly beau- 
tiful, with skins clear and transparent, softened only 
by the colour of their clime ; their features oval, and 
without the high cheek-bone of the North Ameri- 
can Indians; their graceful forms, which had never 
known the restraint of stay or bodice; their lithe 
and active limbs; and, above all, an air of chaste 
and modest purity, commanded alike the admiration 
and respect ofour whole company. Although living 
in five distinct communities, each of which planned 
and executed its owr, municipal regulations, the 
whole planted, reapeu, and shared their subsistence 
in common. They were, in fact, one common bro- 
therhood, acting in perfect unison of attachment, 
and each contributing its quota to the general good. 
Their huts were built of logs, thatched with long 
grass, and without any floor except the earth; yet 
they were always kept surprisingly clean. In a 
corner of each hut was placed a large earthen jar, 
(which they manufactured among themselves, ) mea- 
suring about four feet in depth, and nearly the same 
in diameter, in which was made a beverage called 
by them chici. The drink was made by the fer- 
mentation of maize, and bore a strong resemblance 





to pure ale. Their villages were all built upon 
high knolls, at distances of about a quarter of a 
mile; and at about the eighth of a mile from the 
nearest a spot was pointed out to us for our own 
head-quarters. Nevertheless, though we cooked, 
ate, and slept, by ourselves, we were permitted very 
soon to visit their different villages, and mingle in- 
discriminately with their people, réceiving from 
them at all times the most perfect hospitality and 
kindness. Like all primitive people, they had their 
superstitions, one of the most singular of which was, 
that if they should eat the flesh of sheep, their noses 
would become flat, like what are called neatoes. Being 
ourselves free from this dread, we did not hesitate 
to pay respect to their mutton, which was furnished 
in abundance. Another of their fantasies was, that 
they must never fight between the evening and the 
morning, lest the spirit of the night should be of- 
fended and destroy their warriors. This proved a 
fortunate circumstance to us, as will be seen in the 
sequel. The beauty and health of their place of 
settlement were much enhanced by the dashing and 
limpid waters of the Pilcomayo, a considerable 
stream, which wound directly among their villages, 
and in which it was the custom of both sexes to 
bathe, at least once every morning, and generally 
once also at evening. I have often reclined upon 
the soft and verdant bank at the side of the river, 
and watched them in their periodical ablutions ; the 
old and the young gliding with the utmost grace 
and ease, and sporting in the clear element, their 
forms flashing in the sunlight, and their pliant limbs 
imparting the very eloquence of motion. 

“I believe that I was the first foreigner who had 
ever been among them, so at least they informed 
me; and their inoffensive life and simplicity of 
manner charmed me much. I felt more than once 
that here was found the first scene of real, unalloyed 
happiness that I had ever witnessed; and I thought, 
too, that to live thus, a man might well forego the 
luxuries of civilisation, which, with all their splen- 
dour, pomp, honour, and fame, are ever embittered 
with poisons worse than that of the upas. Here 
was no guile, no selfish considerations to enslave 
the mind and warp the conscience, no aspirations 
for a higher destiny, but all was contentment and 
peace; and I was almost tempted to say, that hence- 
forth ‘their people should be my people, that their 
God should be my God.’ By their knowledge of 
the Spanish language, I was enabled to converse 
with them so as to be readily understood; and, on 
one occasion, I broached the subject of religion 
to one of their chiefs, and asked him if he ‘would 
not like to become a Christian, and see his people 
converted? His reply was truly characteristic. 
Speaking in a low tone, and slowly shaking his 
head, he said, ‘Christian! no, no, no. Christian 
very bad—Christian fight his brother. Chirivione 
fight his enemy—Chirivione live happy.’ ”’ 

The seduction of one of their females by one of 
the refugees, a Capt. Tinecares, forced them all to 
a speedy flight from this earthly paradise; having 
thus wantonly repaid the kind hospitalities lavished 
upon their distress. 

(To be concluded next week.] 





Pompeii, Past and Present State, &c. 
the Muses, Bourbonico, Gell, and T. L. Donaldson, 
but chief from the MS. Journals and Drawings of 


From Mazxois, 


W. Clarke, Esq., Architect. 

tali. 
THESE two neat volumes contain a succinct and 
clever resumé of all that is known about Pompeii 
from its early history to its fiery burial and partial 
resurrection; illustrated by several steel plates 
and many woodcuts of architectural forms, anti- 
quities, fine arts, and other interesting remains. 
They are republished in this very neat and won- 
derfully cheap form from Mr. Knight's Library, 
and together with such- books as Lane’s Egypt 
and others of the same reaily useful and instructive 
stamp, form altogether a series of about forty vo- 
lumes, which nothing but stereotype and a great 
circulation could afford at so small a cost: 


2 vols. 12mo. Na- 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
REFUGE FOR PRISONERS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
1 Hyde Park Place, June 18th, 1846. 

Srr,—I again address you on this.subject, which 
is of paramount importance to the whole commu- 
nity, and which I am happy now to state has pro- 
duced most gratifying encouragement in the course 
I am pursuing to obtain an effective remedy to 
arrest the increasing and direful misery of nearly 
50,000 of unfortunate and unfriended fellow-beings 
who are annually ejected from prisons. 

With a most influential committee, the cause 
has hitherto been completely successful: tlie peo- 
ple as well as all the corporations have been 
awakened to the cause of humanity, and are im- 
pressing upon the legislature by petitions the ur- 
gent necessity of a remedy. The Duke of Rich- 
mond, the Marquis of Westminster, the Bishop of 
London, with many other noblemen and warm 
advocates in both Houses, deserve the thanks of 
the country at large for their noble and unceasing 
efforts to obtain permanent shelter and employ- 
ment for so many misguided creatures. 

The object of all punishment is prevention; and 
when atonement has been made to the offended 
laws of the country, to pursue the poor outcast 
further is ill befitting a Christian community or peo- 
ple. I will not interfere with the difference of 
opinion in the treatment of the penal convict, my 
object is to prevent him arriving at so degraded a 
position, from which nothing offers at present to 
rescue him. 

It is gratifying to see the short-sighted prejudices 
fast disappearing—to see what the public sentiment 
is now doing for those often predestined beings; 
and to hear the Duke of Wellington state that the 
government means now to grapple with the sub- 
ject, andgrantaremedy. Thus have we gained the 
first step in that noble structure that will save and 
reinstate so many thousands, who will live to bless 
the exertions of those kind and benevolent bene- 
factors who have stretched out a hand to save 
them. 

A bright day is beginning to dawn upon these 
poor outcasts; and I still call upon ali to aid and 
assist in the glorious work, and to be satisfied with 
nothing short of an effective and permanent re- 
medy by the legislature, who rule for the public 
good, and who will yield to public opinion. 

My humble efforts have thus far been success- 
ful; and I hail with pleasure the progress of 
this most merciful cause, which must eventually 
triumph, and still further exalt us as a nation and 
people in the scale of humanity.—I am, &c., 

Joun Laurie, Sheriff, &c. 








_ ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 
May 28th.—The Marquis of Northampton, presi- 
dent, in the chair. The following paper was read: 
* An account of the desquamation and change of 
colour in a negro of Upper Guinea, West Africa,” 
by the Rev. T. S. Savage. The subject of this 
narrative, named Tahtoo Duari, is a member of 
the Grebo tribe, the aboriginal inhabitants of Cape 
Palmas and its vicinity. His parents were mem- 
bers of the same tribe, and natives of the same 
region. The father was of a decidedly black com- 
plexion, while the mother was what is termed yel- 
low; the two extremes observable in the tribe, be- 
tween which there is found every variety of shade. 
In March 1844, when about twenty-five years of 
age, ‘l'ahtoo was attacked with a quotidian ague, 
having previously been in perfect health, The 
febrile symptoms subsided in the course of a week, 
but were followed by a general desquamation of 
the cuticle, leaving the subjacent skin of a dingy 
yellow hue. A month afterwards the same pro- 
cess, preceded by a similar febrile attack, recurred, 
and was followed by still greater whiteness of the 
newly-formed skin, resulting in the complete con- 
version of a negro to a white man, retaining the 
characteristic features and hair of an Ethiopian. 


This change was accompanied with great sensibi- 
lity in the skin to the heat of the sun and of fire, 
exposure to which readily excited irritation and 
even inflammation; but the general health soon 
became completely re-established. In the course 
of three months subsequently to this change, 
numerous spots of a chestnut - brown colour 
made their appearance, first on the wrists, then 
on the back of the arms, head, and neck, and 
successively on the other parts of the body, form- 
ing by their extension dark patches of various 
sizes, which, being scattered over the whole sur- 
face, presented a singularly mottled appearance ; 
and as the black colour became predominant, the 
white portions of the skin seemed like patches of 
irregular shape formed in the natural negro skin. 
With the colour of the skin, that of the hair, which 
had also become white, has been gradually restored 
to its former black hue. During this process of 
return to the natural colour the health has been 
remarkably good. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

June 12th—Mr. W. R. Hamilton, V.P. in the 
chair. Professor Faraday read a paper “ On 
the cohesive force of water."” The object of Mr. 
Faraday’s discourse was to illustrate by experi- 
ment, and to correlate certain views of the cohe- 
sive force of liquids which have recently been com- 
municated by philosophers in America and on the 
Continent. Having demonstrated by the sudden 
solidification of a saturated solution of sulphate of 
soda that there are within liquids forces of cohesion 
well worth examination, Mr. Faraday proceeded 
to distinguish between this cohesive force existing 
between the particles of the liquid itself, and that 
force which acts at the contact of the liquid with 
the inner surface of the containing vessel. The sup- 
posed measure of cohesive force was exhibited by the 
usual form of apparatus, and then Henry’s refer- 
ence of the force thus measured to the mere super- 
ficial film of particles entered upon. Prof. Henry 
observes that, in the case of a common soap-bub- 
ble blown from a thin glass tube, the bubble itself, 
as well as the drop of water which frequently is seen 
attached to it, is supported against gravity solely 
by the thin film of particles in contact with the 
rim of the tube. Mr. Faraday demonstrated the 
same principle by exhibiting a small cylindrical 
box, closed at both ends, and consisting entirely of 
wire-gauze. The whole surface of this vessel was 
carefully moistened, so that each interspace of the 
gauze was closed by a film of water. This vessel, 
when filled entirely, or partly, with water, was 
found able to retain its contents against the force of 
gravity. This phenomenon was made more re- 
markable when a stream of water poured on the 
upper surface of this gauze cylinder, penetrated, 
and ran through the vessel, which itself remained 
either completely full, or with its first proportions 
of air and water. Prof. Henry estimates the co- 
hesive force of a square inch of water at several 
hundred pounds, 

Mr. Faraday then adverted to the experiments 
of Mr. Donny, by which the cohesion of liquids was 
exhibited from another point of view. Mr. Donny 
observed that the liquid in the manometer (an in- 
strument consisting of a tube, closed at the upper 
end, filled with liquid, and designed to measure 
the exhaustion of the receiver of the air-pump) 
did not descend as the air in the receiver was 
exhausted. Mr. Donny further ascertained that 
the chain of attraction of the particles of water, 
beginning at the inner surface of the tube, and 
continued through the whole of the contained co- 
lumn, could sustain it at the height of many inches, 
or even feet. If, however, this continuity of par- 
ticles was interrupted by the admission of a single 
bubble of air, the whole column immediately fell to 
its level. So strong is the adhesive force of water 
perfectly free from air, that Mr. Donny was able to 
heat water in this condition, in an open vessel, to 
the temperature of 276° (indicating a cohesive 





force of three atmospheres, equal to 100 feet of 





water) without boiling, till at length the whole 
contents of the vessel went off in an explosion. 

Having noticed the experiments of M, Cagniard 
de la Tour (in which water, under pressure in a 
close vessel, may be suddenly changed into vapour 
without change of bulk), as destroying molecular 
attraction between particles of liquids, Mr. Fara- 
day adverted to M. Boutigny’s experiments. These 
depend on a condition of the liquid in some re- 
spects the reverse of that obtained by the arrange. 
ments of Mr. Donny. In these, as has been just 
described, the object is to maintain the closest 
possible contact between the vessel and the con- 
tained liquid, as well as between the particles of 
the liquid itself. The experiments of M. Boutigny, 
on the other hand, require that the liquid should 
be in what he calls a spheroidal state, i. ¢. sepa- 
rated from the contact of the containing vessel, 
Thus, if water be poured on a highly heated sur- 
face, contact with this surface is prevented by the 
interposition of an atmosphere of steam surround. 
ing the spheroidal form which the liquid assumes, 
Hence an exceedingly free evaporation, and an 
exceedingly slow communication of heat, and hence 
the temperature of the water sinks to 2059, and it 
is a long time in evaporating. It is owing to these 
conditions that liquid sulphurous acid (which rises 
into vapour at a very low temperature) can remain 
in the red-hot vessel, and even freeze water there 
when brought in contact with it. Taking advan- 
tage of this pritciple, Mr. Faraday was enabled to 
exhibit the entirely new phenomenon of mercury 
frozen within a crucible sustained at a red heat by 
a large spirit-lamp. Ether was first put into the 
crucible, and assumed the spheroidal state; then 
solid carbonic acid was added to ‘the ether; and 
lastly a copper spoon was filled with mercury, and 
held in the mixture. This mixture, protected 
from contact of the heated metal by the vapour 
issuing from every point of its surface, produces 
sufficient cold to solidify mercury in a few seconds. 

Declaring the weekly meetings to be concluded 
for the year, Mr. Faraday appealed to the members 
of the Institution, urging them to continue and in- 
crease their exertions for extending the sphere of 
usefulness of a society which, for half a century, 
had been honourably eminent for its disinterested, 
active, and successful scientific research. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. | 
June 8th.—The president, Lord Colchester, in the 
chair. The first paper read was, “ On the site of 
Aulis,” by Lieut. Leycester. This was a point of 
comparative geography, the disquisition on which 
cannot be abridged without injury to the subject. 
The second paper was an account of the lakes of 
Benzest, or Besesta, or Bengesta, in the regency 
of Tunis, by Lieut. Spratt, R.N. These are two 
extensive lakes, of which the dimensions have 
hitherto been erroneously given, in consequence of 
the difference between'the Tunisian and English 
miles, the latter being nearly a third Jess than the 
foriner. These lakes are two valuable preserves of 
fish, from whence the populous town of Tunis is 
entirely supplied during a great part of the year, 
the fish being transported thither every evening on 
camels. The produce is rented from the Bey of 
Tunis, by a rich and influential Arab, for 4000/. a 
year. These lakes have been noticed by ancient and 
middle-age travellers under the names of Hipponi-~ 
tus Lacus and Sisare Palus. The former was 
the more northern and larger, and answers to that 
of Benzest, taking its modern name from an im- 
portant fortified town at its mouth. The Sisarz 
Lacus is now called the Lake of Gebel Ishkel, from 
a high and picturesque mountain of marble rising 
from its southern shore. These lakes are each 
about 8 geographical miles long; Benzest is 5} 
miles broad, clear, and nearly as salt as the sea 
with which it communicates; Gebel Ishkel is only 
3} miles broad, and is very shallow; its water 1s 
soft and remarkably turbid, the surface-drainage 
bringing into it the detrital matter from the sur- 
rounding hills cf marl and sand, This influx of 
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earthy matter is fast filling up the lake, which is 
only 8 feet deep. The fish are chiefly barbel and 
asort of herring; but they are insipid, and never 
eaten by the natives; but the grey mullet and bass 
are very fine. The two lakes communicate with 
eachother bya meandering channel running through 
alow neck of land about two miles broad. This 
stream is navigable for boats of not more.than 2 
feet draught of water; the general breadth is 25 
yards, and the general depth is 6 feet; but at the 
entrance into the lake of Gebel Ishkel there are 
shallows with a very rapid current, against which 
the boats have much difficulty to contend. Close 
to the lakes there are some ruins of a late Roman 
or middle-age date, and one ruin partly standing 
appears to have been # Christian church. 

The greatest depth of water in the Benzest lake 
is 8 fathoms, with an average of from 5 to 6 through- 
out, The channel by which it communicates with 
the sea at its north-east angle is about 4 miles in 
length and 4 a mile broad, except near its mouth, 
when it is contracted into a narrow winding canal. 
In the wide channel there is from 4 to 7 fathoms; 
but in the intricate part between the fishery and 
the bar at the mouth of the canal, which in its 
windings is nearly a mile in length, there is from 2 
tol0 feet water only. Across one part of the channel 
there is a solid stone bridge ofseven narrow arches; 
and a little lower down, the canal is obstructed 
by rocks, said to be the foundations of another 
bridge. The influx and reflux of the waters of the 
lake of Benzest result solely from the influence 
of the wind, and do not in any way (so say the 
natives) indicate a tide. The impurities brought 
down from the hills subsiding in the inner lake, 
the outer is always clear and in no danger of being 
filled up; nor is the mouth ofthe canal likely to be 
obstructed, which is important in respect to any 
future attempt to deepen the channel and open 
the lake as a harbour. 

The country round the lakes is extremely fertile, 
and is laid out in olive-groves, vineyards, pasture, 
and grainland, giving to the whole the appearance 
of park-scenery in England. The oil produced 
here is said to be little inferior to that of Florence. 
The vegetation occasionally suffers from swarms of 
locusts. At the eastern base of Gebel Ishkel there 
ate mineral springs in great repute with the natives. 
The water is salt, and of a temperature of about 110°. 

Among other objects of interest on the table, we 
observed a beautiful model of Jerusalem, by Mr. 
Edwin Smith. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
President’s Conversazione. —The first of a series 
of four conversazioni to be given by Sir John 
Rennie, the president of this very useful and flou- 
rishing institution, took place on Saturday evening 
last, at his ‘residence in Whitehall Place, and was 
numerously and brilliantly attended by noblemen 
aiid gentlemen connected with or interested in 
scientific pursuits. Many beautiful objects and 
niodels were profusely scattered through the noble 
suite of rooms, fitted up with great taste for the 
occasion. Amongst the models were an exceed- 
ingly good one of the biscuit-baking machinery, 
invented by Grant, and erected in Portsmouth 
dockyard by Messrs. Rennie; Prosser’s machine 
for drawing and welding metal tubes; Struve’s 
machine for ventilating mines, by exhausting the 
upward current in the air-shaft; Mr. M‘Clean’s 
Proposed method’ for conveying railway-trains 
across the river Dee, by means of a platform 
ttavelling upon rails fixed on piles across the bed 
of the river, leaving the full depth of water above, 
by which the ordinary navigation can be carried 
on without impediment; the St. Katherine’s 
Point and Menai Lighthouses, sent by the Trinity 

oard; Mr. Robert Stephenson’s long boiler nar- 
Tow-guage locomotive, and the Great Western 
broad-guage locomotive; several models from the 
Admiralty collection, shewing Sir W. Symon’s 
forms of steamers and vessels of war, and a very 
complete inodel of the Victoria and Albert steam- 





yacht; a number of models, shewing the ar- 
rangements by Rennie of horizontal engines for 
applying steam-power to the screw-propeller, as 
arranged for the guard-ships, in which the ma- 
chinery is placed entirely out of the reach of shot; 
models of the engines of her Majesty’s steam- 
frigate Bulldog; side-lever and double-cylinder 
engines, by Messrs. Maudslay and Field ; a model 
of the Ferraby sluice, in the Aucholme drainage, 
erected by Sir John Rennie, whose design for the 
improvement of the great Wash in Lincolnshire, 
by which almost the extent of an entire county 
will be added to the coast, was also displayed in a 
model, shewing on one side the present state of 
the outfall, and on the other the embankments and 
works as they will appear when completed; sec- 
tions of the great works at Sheerness dockyard, by 
the late Mr. Rennie; plans of the proposed har- 
bour of refuge at Dover, by Mr. George Rennie ; 
a model illustrating Mons. Hallette’s system for 
obviating the disadvantages of the present con- 
tinuous valve of the atmospheric system; and a 
model of Mr. Ricardo’s ingenious instrument for 
registering the velocity of railway trains. 

Wheatstone and Cooke’s electric telegraph, and 
Mr. Oldham’s machine for numbering and paging 
registers at the Bank of England, which is also ap- 
plicable for all tickets where a series of numbers 
is desirable, were exhibited at work. The machine, 
however, which attracted the greatest attention 
was Mr. Rand’s, for making collapsible tubes to 
hold artists’ colours and scents, and which can be 
adapted to many other useful purposes. The ap- 
paratus appeared to differ little from the usual 
stamping-machine, but presented a beautiful adap- 
tation of the scientific principle that tin, when un- 
der the pressure of about twenty tons to a circular 
inch, will run according to the law of fluids. In 
the machine exhibited, the pressure was about five 
tons, and a flat, hasin-shaped capsule being smartly 
struck by a solid cylindrical punch, sprung upwards, 
embracing the punch closely, and taking its shape, 
so as to form a perfect and homogeneous tin tube. 
The numerous applications of this apparatus are 
quite obvious, but the vessels produced are more 
particularly available for the preservation of artists’ 
colours, essential oils, and all semi-fluid substances 
which are difficult to be got out of bottles, and 
which become injured by the introduction of air 
into the ordinary bottle after any portion has been 
extracted. 

Of the numerous interesting works of art, we 
may mention Mr. Thomas’s fine statue of a female 
warrior ; specimens of machine wood-carving, 
by Taylor, Williams, and Jordan; oak hand-carv- 
ings, by Rogers; spirited proof etchings, by Tho- 
mas Landseer and Ward; and an engraving of 
Mr. Robert Stephenson’s -curious tube-bridge 
proposed to be carried across the Menai Strait. 
The guests consisted of almost every body of 
note in the scientific world now in London, as 
also of several noblemen and gentlemen amateurs 
and supporters of the fine arts. Suleiman Pacha 
was conducted through the rooms by Mr. Charles 
Manby, the secretary to the institution, who ex- 
hibited and explained to this distinguished guest, 
as to all the other foreigners, the various objects 
most worthy of attention. 











LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Oxronrp, June 12th.— Chancellor's Prizes: Latin essay: 
G. Smith, B.A., demy of Magdalene College. English 
essay: C. Fortescue, B.A., student of Christ Church 
College. Latin verse: T. C. Sandars, scholar of Balliol 
College. — Newdigate: G. O. Morgan, commoner of Balliol 
College. 

> See June 12th.—The following degrees were con- 
erred :— 

Bachelors of Divinity.—Rev. W. 1. Bateson, Rev. G. Be- 
resford, Rev. F. W. Collison, St. John’s College; Rev. J. 
Cartmell, Rev. J. Smith, Christ’s College; Rev. M. G. 
Lamotte, Sidney College. 

Masters of Aris,—Rev. J. W. Markwell, Christ’s College ; 
J. Cartmell, Pembroke College. 

Bachelors in Medicine.— H. Goode, Pembroke College; 
W. F. Chorley, Caius College, 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


June 11th.—The president in the chair. The series 
of communications read at this sitting was opened 
by a paper on the topography of the harbours of 
Athens, by Dr. H. N. Ulrichs, late Regius Profes- 
sor in the University of Athens, translated from 
the German by Mr. E. R. Colquhoun, read by the 
secretary. ; 

The learned author, setting out upon the prin- 
ciple that an examination of this kind possesses 
but two points d’appui, viz. the testimony of ancient 
writers, and the nature of the locality as we at pre- 
sent find it, endeavours to establish the following 
positions :—That the most ancient emporium of 
Athens, the Phalerum, was entirely separated from 
Pirzeus, its three harbours and the walls surround- 
ing it; being situated at Hagios Georgios, at that 
point where Cape Celias has heretofore been 
placed. From this hypothesis it results, that Cape 
Celias is to be looked for an hour’s distance far- 
ther s.z., at Hagios Kosmas; moreover, that the 
Phalerian long wall extended from Athens over a 
dry plain to Hagios Georgios, and the two Pirzan 
legs ran in a parallel direction to the wails enclos- 
ing Pireus and Mynichia, partly through swampy 
ground. With respect to the three harbours formed 
by nature, but perfected and rendered capable of 
being closed by art, he endeavoured to prove that 
the largest harbour, properly of Pirzeus, was divided 
into two parts—the emporium, or commercial har- 
bour, and that destined to ships of war, called 
Cantharus ; in addition, that the present Pasha- 
lemari, called by modern writers Munychia, was 
the great naval arsenal Zea; and lastly, that the 
Phanatri, called by modern commentators the Pha- 
lerian harbour, was called Munychia, and was the 
third dockyard or naval arsenal. 

It must be at once evident to those scholars who 
have been led to give attention to the interesting 
but obscure subject of Dr. Ulrichs’ dissertation, 
that this writer’s views directly thwart many posi- 
tions in Athenian topography which have been laid 
down as axioms by the highest authorities. It is 
not our business, as reporters, to offer any opinion 
respecting the justness of the professor’s conclu- 
sions ; neither would it be in our power, within the 
limits of this notice, to render intelligible the mul- 
titude of minute local details adduced by bim—un- 
less, at least, we could supply each of our readers 
with a copy of the admirable charts of the Pirzus, 
and of the bays of Salamis and Eleusis, with which 
the society was furnished for the occasion by the 
learned hydrographer of the Admiralty. We can 
only add, that the memoir engaged the marked and 
respectful attention of a numerous and learned 
auditory. 

The secretary likewise read a communication 
from the Rev. Dr. E. Hincks, in explanation of a 
table, drawn up by the writer and presented to 
the society, containing the alphabet, or rather 
combined alphabet and syllabacy, of the Me- 
dian or second Persepolitan writings. From 
this communication it would appear, that Dr. 
Hincks has improved, in several new and im- 
portant particulars, upon the alphabet of Wester- 
gaard (the only one, we believe, hitherto pub- 
lished). Concerning the value of the Doctor’s 
discoveries, an estimate may be drawn from the 
following extract ofa letter from him, which also 
was read: 

“T have ascertained, beyond all doubt, the nature 
of the inscription on the Babylonian bricks. It 
contains the name, title, &c. of the king in whose 
reign the bricks were made; not a form of prayer, 
as Grotefend pretends. Thus the date of the 
building is given. Now as it appears, from the 
short extracts given in Grotefend’s plate from the 
great inscription of the East India Company, that 
this contains the name and titles of the king who 
built the greater part of Babylon, and whose name 





* We remark with satisfaction that this able and every 
way estimable public servant (Capt. Beaufort) has been 
roposed for election as an honorary member of the Royal 
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is on the signing (?) of the bricks (the Biblical Ne- 
buchadnezzar), and also the name of another king 
of a different country, and infers that this inscription 
does not contain a ritual, but an account of conquest 
or treaties,—it is perhaps of the same nature as 
the Bisitun inscription, and probably of at least 
equal importance. This has greatly increased my 
anxiety to obtain a copy of this inscription—per- 
manently if possible, and if not, for a time, till I 
have looked over it. I entertain a confident ex- 
pectation of being able to read and translate it. I 
have already the powers of the greater part of the 
characters on the bricks; and from the proper 
names of countries which, I presume, occur in the 
inscription, and from the Semitic analogies of 
many words, I should soon discover the rest.” 

In another letter, likewise read to the meeting, 
Dr. Hincks adds: ‘* As to my Babylonian and As- 
syrian deciphering, I am not aware that any thing 
in a right direction has yet been done by others. 
I feel confident of having mastered the great diffi- 
culty of making a commencement in each of these.’’ 

Mr. Birch communicated a drawing of an in- 
scription found at Ibrini, and copied by Mr. Harris 
of Alexandria. It records an act of adoration from 
the Ethiopian prince Amenemap, in the reign of 
Sethos I., who, we know, from the monument at 
Bertonally, was reinvested with the government by’ 
Rameses II. This important tablet consequently 
shews that he had been chased out by the Zthi- 
opians in the intermediate period. Mr. B. further 
communicated a series of names of Egyptian towas, 
found at Philz, explained by Mr. A. C. Harris. 


JUNIUS’S MANUSCRIPTS. 


WE understand that the collection of the Junius Mss. 
in the possession of the descendant of the printer 
of The Public Advertiser is now in the hands of 
Messrs. Payne and Foss, who have made the first 
offer of them to the British Museum. Besides the 
private letters to Henry Sampson Woodfall, there 
are proof-sheets of the original 8vo edition of the 
letters, with the author’s Ms. notes, already printed; 
but yet here, perhaps, the careful collater will find 
the clue to one of the literary and political enigmas 
of the last century. There is a copy of verses, too, 
on the Duke of Grafton and his mistress, Nancy 
Parsons, racy and vigorous, but too broad to see the 
light in print, but which would argue that the Great 
Libeller, a master in prose, could also wield the 
pen with effect in verse. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK :— 
. Monday. — Geographical, 8% v.m.; British Architects, 


P.M. 
Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 8} p.s.; Civil En- 
gineers, 8 p.m.; Zoological, 8} p.m. ; Syro-Egyptian, 8 p.m. 
Wednesday.— Pharmaceutical, 9 p.m.; Ethnological, 8 p.m. 
Thursday.—Royal Society of Literature, 4 P.m.; Numis- 
matic (anniversary meeting), 7 ¥.M. 
Friday.—Philological, 8 p.m. 
Saturday.—Royal Botanic, 4 Pp.at. 








PINE ARTS. 
BRIISH GALLERY. 
Tue Exhibition of this year consists entirely of 
portraits, 213, and two busts. Independently of 
the merit of many of them, displaying as they do 
all the highest qualities of art, the whole collection 
is most interesting, in setting before our eyes, in 
their habits as they lived, the distinguished men 
who have acted such great parts in history, or have 
so nobly adorned the literature and science of the 
world. Their lineaments afford an endless study 
to the physiognomist ; and so potent is the effect 
upon the imagination of their being thus congre- 
gated together, we could fancy we were mingling 
and conversing with elder times and other coun- 
tries, with the advantage of a posthumous know- 
ledge which has stamped a character upon all these 
things, these scenes, and these persons. The Re- 
trospective, with its tests and truths, has super- 


and a lesson is read of deep importance to the pre- 
sent, if wisely applied from the past. 

The impression on entering the Gallery is that 
of a certain familiarity with all its objects. Whe- 
ther from previous exhibition or engraving, almost 
every picture is recognised as an old acquaintance. 
The next most striking feature is the strong indi- 
viduality of the likenesses, especially in the earlier 
works of the great masters. With them there ap- 
pears to have been no flattery of sitters, no refining 
away of disagreeable parts. No; if they squinted 
in life, they squint on the canvass ; and if old, ugly, 
decrepit, sinister-looking, there they are,—neither 
Antinouses, nor Apollos, nor Hebes, nor Venuses, 
—a curious impersonation of the personalities of 
history. 

In our own school, to which the north room is 
devoted, it is vexatious to see so many of the Sir 
Joshuas so much impaired in colour, whilst such a 
piece as “Admiral Boscawen” (No. 18) remains fresh 
and pure as from his easel, to testify what he could 
achieve when not experimenting with his vehicle 
to produce effects that could not last. His two 
Dilettanti groups are admirable. There is much 
talent in their auto-biographical likenesses by Rey- 
nolds, Gainsborough, Hoppner, Opie, which are 
fine, expressive, and characteristic. Salvator Rosa, 
Gerard Dow, and Hanneman, have also trans- 
mitted their portraits to posterity with their own 
hands. Phillips has several contemporary authors, 
and Lawrence a number of various classes in so- 
ciety. Among them is a strange distortion of the 
late Lord Liverpool (No. 16). A small whole- 
length of Burns, by A. Nasmyth, is very attrac- 
tive; and Benjamin Franklin, by West, a more 
remarkable than excellent performance. There is 
also a chubby Gay, the poet, by Dahl. 

To name the names of the foreign painters who 
have contributed the majority of these productions 
is enough. Bassan, Holbein, Janssen, Velasquez, 
Rubens, Vandyke, Titian, Rembrandt, Gonzales, 
Otho Venius, Zucchero, Vandeveldes, Vanderhelst, 
Janet, Mengs, Mignard, Tintoret, and others, not 
to mention our own Dobson, Kneller, Hudson, 
Lely, Jarvis, A. More, and others, illustrate the 
Gallery in every possible style. There are—need 
we repeat ?—examples of the greatest value, not as 
if confined to portraiture, but embodying execution 
the most perfect, and genius of the loftiest order. 
There are also a proportion of rare pieces, which, 
from their curiosity in sundry respects, well deserve 
particular attention. No. 108, “Cosmo, Duke of 
Tuscany,’”’ resembles Sir Bulwer Lytton; and in 
116, “ Leyva, the General to Charles V.,”’ is a good 
deal like Theodore Hook. “ Rabelais,” by Du- 
moustier, No. 137, is an extraordinary sketch of 
that prince of wits and satirists. No. 141, ‘“ The 
Shakspere Head,’’ attributed to R. Burbage, and 
belonging to Mr. W. Nicol, is another of the lead- 
ing attractions. Nos. 147 and 163, two small but 
exceedingly interesting bits of historical art,—one, 
* Charles V. and his Son Philip ;” the other, “ The 
Family of Henry VII. and VIII,” &c., the pro- 
perty of Lord Willoughby de Eresby,—should be 
carefully examined. “Teniers,”’ by Gonzales, No. 
177 (Lord F. Egerton’s), and “ Erasmus,” by Hol- 
bein, No. 178 (Duke of Sutherland’s), also claim 
particular notice; as do No. 183, “ Moliére,” by 
Mignard, and 184, “ The Three Brothers Coligny,” 
by Dumoustier. The little Holbein on the screen 
of the keeper’s closet is a gem of the purest water. 
“ Henry VIII. granting the Charter to the Barber- 
Surgeons,” No. 205, is a curiosity on a large scale. 
* Count de Gondemar,” No. 208, by Janssen, and 
“Margaret Audley,” No. 209, Lucas de Heere, 
may be specified amongst the high iu ancient art, 
and at the same time the most singular in costume 
—not less so than the “ Elizabeth,’ with her dress 
of eyes-all-over, or her spindle-shanked courtiers, 
Essex, Sidney, Digby, &c. ; and it is a peculiarity 
belonging to this period of art, that all the men 
are represented with very thin legs, as there is 
a sort of family-likeness in all the women of the 





seded the Prospective, with its hopes and promises ; 

















timore,” by Soest, is a beautiful work; but we 
must leave the series to be appreciated by frequent 
visits, and thank the donors of these superb paint- 
ings for thus lending them to improve the public 
taste, and shew artists what has been done by their 
illustrious predecessors. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 

No. 1403, “ A Marble Statue of Viscount Ex. 
mouth, to be erected in Greenwich Hospital, by 
order of the Government.” P. M‘Dowall, R.A, 
—The head is full of character, and a great like. 
ness: the figure is also true to nature, and the 
costume correct and faithful; setting the indi. 
vidual as he lived before us, without losing sight 
ofart. The attitude, that of giving a command, is 
finely appropriate; and perhaps a more higlily 
finished portrait-statue has seldom come under our 
cognisance, though we confess a preference, in such 
cases, to a style more severe; for the softening 
and blending of parts seem to be uncongenial toa 
subject where vigour ought to predominate. 

No. i418. ‘* The Hours leading forth the Horses 
of the Sun.” A. Brown.—There are several bas- 
reliefs of the same subject, but this received the 
gold medal of the Royal Academy; why, we are 
at a loss to conjecture. Ifthe medal be given for 
composition, then it ought to have the reward, did 
we not recognise throughout the design Retzsch’s 
ideas of the Hours, which illustrate Schiller’s 
‘* Song of the Bell.” And apart from what as al- 
most mere outline it could not express, it fails 
sadly both in its distorted anatomy and the prin- 
ciple of basso-relievos: the heads are all little 
copies of Baily’s “Eve.’’ Another, model of the 
same, No. 1413, by A. Gatley, has a simplicity and 
originality about it, with a better knowledge and 
feeling in its execution; and is, to our mind, for 
such qualities, eminently preferable. 

No. 1421. “ A Deer-Stalker in pursuit.” E. B. 
Stephens.—This is a fine manly figure, and full 
of correct anatomical treatment. It is more 
crouching, yet strongly reminds us of Gibson's 
“Hunter,” which, at least, appears to have sug- 
gested the thought. 

No. 1423. “ The Child’s own Attitude, a statue 
in marble.” J. Bell.—Very natural ; and the little 
hands tucked under the armpits is so truly the 
attitude of a child, that the smiles which it exacts 
from passers-by are just tributes to the truth. 

Mr. Butler contributesseven busts; amongst them, 
1426, “ Charles Kemble ;’”’ 1443, “ Dr. Wolff ;” and 
1454, the late ‘‘ Professor Daniell, of King’s Col- 
lege :”” they are careful and well-studied produc- 
tions, and it is no mean praise when we say they 
are all worthy of Behnes. 

No. 1434. “ Spring.” 


A. Bieniame.—A small 
Italian copy of Baily’s “ Flora.” 
No. 1415, “ Prayer and Resignation: part ofa 


Monument.” R. Westmacott, A.—In the com- 
position of this the aim seems to have been to 
make it as conventional and Gothic as the artist 
could, and he commenced by disregarding nature 
altogether ; the wings growing out of drapery, and 
drapery so fitting the figures that they could 
neither get in nor out of it. But though invited 
to it by the architectural character of the church 
for which it is intended,—when we remember 
from the time of Wilton, Scheemakers, and Kent, 
and the vast improvement that has gradually taken 
place since then in the design and character of our 
monumental records, through Bacon, Flaxman, 
Chantrey, and Baily,—we cannot but deplore this 
retrogression. 

1458. “ Bust in Marble of Baboo Dwarkanaght 
Tagore.” J. E. Jones.—This ought not to be called 
a bust; for it is half a figure, with arms folded: 
and the characteristic head-dress and shawl falling 
over the shoulders display great taste and manage- 
tent. There are seven others by Mr. Jones: 
among them, 1508, “ Balfe the Composer ;” 1450, 
“Sir Henry Pottinger ;” and 1514, “Sir William 
Betham ;” all evincing great skill, most especially 





time of Charles the Second. No. 211, “ Lord Bal- 


the latter. 
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Behnes contributes seven busts, some exhibiting 
a vast amount of talent, and all highly interesting. 
No. 1459, “ B. B. Cabbell ;” 1465, “ The Attorney- 
General ;” 1464, “Joseph Hume, M.P.;” 1500, 
« Bishop of Calcutta 37” 1502, “ Duke of Somerset ;” 
1496, “The Lord Chief Baron :” the last is a 
pronze. Though we hold there is nothing so fit- 
ting as bronze for works exposed to the changes 
of our climate, yet we thought the day had quite 
gone by for busts in that material, it being so pro- 
fitless in comparison with marble ; for the one may 
be looked upon until we fancy it something differ- 
ent from what it is; and the more it is like that 
which we are aware it is not, the greater is its in- 
fluence upon us, and we have heard people ex- 
claim, “ How natural it is!”—“ It looks like life” 
— As though it could speak””—“ As if it listened ;” 
but this never can occur with bronze. Even in 
the finest examples, all the half-tints must be lost, 
as well as being hard and lifeless. We know that 
it is metal, and we feel no other: it never can im- 
press us a8 a thing of life. But, in contradistinc- 
tion to this, marble, by its transparency, its hue, 
and its susceptibility of receiving and rendering 
apparent the most delicate of forms and shadows, 
creates in the mind a pleasurable sensation ; and 
although we may endeavour to impress upon our- 
selves that itis nothing more or less than a dead 
image in stone, yet are we affected by its life-like 
look. 

No, 1456. “* Marble Bust of General Sir Edward 
Paget.” H. Weekes.—This is an admirable like- 
ness and a first-rate work of art.—One of the finest 
female busts we Have seen for years is 1501, the 
late Duchess of Marlborough. In it the artist 
seems to retain all the nature and softness of 
Behnes, under whom we believe he first studied, 
and combined it with the power of Chantrey ; but, 
at the same time, we think he ought not to com- 
bine his actual productions witha copy of Chantrey’s 
Queen before us, which we cannot fail to detect. 

No. 1439. “ Mirth, a Study in Marble,” J. 
Durham, is a charming bust, and fully maintains 
the reputation this young and rising sculptor 
achieved by a similarly sweet production last year. 
In both the grace is only surpassed by the expres- 
sion, : 

No. 1468. “ Marble Bust of the Hon. A. Wil- 
loughby,” L. Macdonald, is one of the three busts, 
the “ Marquess of Douglas” being another, which 
the artist’s studio at Rome has contributed to this 
exhibition. They all display his well-known ta- 
Jent; and 1419, ‘A Marble Group of a Goat, &c.” 
is classically antique and natural. 

No, 1446. “ A Stag.” H. C. Macarthy.—The 
only one remaining in England, except the two at 
King “ Hoodsoon’s” Gate in Knightsbridge. 

No. 1453. “ A Bust of Lady Georgiana Fane;” 
and 1504, “ Sir R. Sale.” Two likenesses of very 
et kinds, but very honourable to the artist’s 
hand, 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 
Paris, June 16, 1846. 

Tary have just returned, and, yet under the ex- 
citement of a long race, narrate, each in his guise, 
their various emotions during the thirty-six hours 
which have just elapsed. One has started in the 
dythyrambic strain, and heaps upon one another, as 
Pelion upon Ossa, massive comparisons and gigan- 
ticmetaphors, The other is in a sprightly humour, 
and willingly would shape his story in a madrigal, 
as Mascarille wanted to write French history. One, 
a sharp satirist, has seen nothing but engines in 
disorder, clerks knowing nought of their trade, ill- 
arranged banquets, insufficient refreshments ; an- 
other, on the contrary, quite excited, labours, lan- 
guishing and snivelling, under an enthusiasm which 
Contrasts strangely with the object and nature of 
the festivity, But what, say you, what may be this 
event, this solemnity, so rare that it gives such an 


Impulse to all 
not aware? pens and all tongues? Nay, are you 








It is the inauguration, so often announced, so 
frequently postponed, of our Northern Railway. 

It must be admitted the Company have behaved 
most liberally. Eighteen hundred invitations had 
been issued by them on all sides, but especially 
amongst the writing or speaking people. To de- 
puties, peers of France, rich bankers, men in office, 
especially to journalists, to the feuilleton gentry, to 
the gentlemen of the drama, of the vaudeville, of 
the novel, These, grateful and gossiping, have not 
disappointed the expectations formed of them. J. 
Janin rhymed a cantate for his friend Berlioz, and 
Berlioz appended notes to the verses of his friend 
Janin; and what a canéate! as the latter would ex- 
claim—what verses! what notes, O ye gods! In 
lack of notes—I am no musician—I send you a few 
verses: 

**C’est le grand jour, le jour de féte; 
Jour du triomphe et des lauriers! 
Parez-vous, ouvriers, 
La couronne est préte ; 
Soldats de la paix, 
C’est votre victoire ; 
C’est & vous la gloire 
De tant de bienfaits, 
Que de montagnes effacées, 
Travail humain, fécondante sueur ! 
Que de riviéres traversées, 
Quels prodiges, et quel labeur ! 
Des merveilles de l'industrie, 
Nous, les témoins, il faut chanter la paix, 
Le Roi, l’ouvrier, la Patrie, 
Et le commerce, et ses bienfaits,” 

So rhymes Janin when he does rhyme; and 
mark,—these very commonplaces, gloire and vic- 
toire, paix and bienfaits, he has over and over 
again satirised in his charming feuilletons against 
the Muse of the Vaudeville and M. Scribe. 

Another feuilletoniste, Theop, Ganthier, has ex- 
hausted all his store of picturesque comparisons 
and superannuated eccentricities. He talks to us 
of Douai as of a pretty town, ‘' coquettishly impri- 
soned in its stays of verdant trees and rosy bricks.” 
But towards the close of his recital, which waxes 
rather heavy in consequence of the pantagruelic 
feasting, which he has depicted in all its splendour, 
he relapses heavily into the vulgar phraseology of 
penny-a-liners, He declares that the decorations 
of the dining-room at Lille were “as brilliant as they 
were sumptuous ;” and, two lines lower down, he 
affirms that the viands were “as abundant as they 
were delicate.” His prose here appears to us as 
flat as it is insipid. 

The arrival at Lille was marked by a rather 
curious incident. A fire had just broken out in 
the Palais de Justice. The princes immediately 
repaired thither, to animate by their presence the 
zeal of the firemen and the garrison. However, 
the tocsin rang, and joined its lugubrious accents 
to the joyous peal which announced the arrival of 
the first Parisian trains. 

The cost of each invitation—the computation 
has been made in the offices of M. de Rothschild— 
has been 100f, (or 41.) to the company. For 1800 
persons this is, then, an expenditure of 180,000f. 
(or 7200/.), which they expected to redeem on 
’Change on the probable rise of shares. Not a bit 
of it! ’Change is a capricious domain, when there 
is no direct relation between the harvest and the 
grain sown. The only result of the opening of the 
Northern Railroad is a fall of 10f.... in the shares 
of the Orleans Railroad. 

Talking of Orleans, it is intended to raise, by 
means of a national subscription, an equestrian 
statue to Joan of Arc in the great square of that 
town. A good many peers of France, amongst 
whom we notice MM. de Barante and Victor Hugo 
—many deputies, amongst whom are MM. Odil- 
lon Barrot, De Cormenin, &c.—compose the com- 
mittee who have been deputed to petition the King 
and Queen to take the subscription under their 
gracious patronage. The town of Orleans had al- 
ready a statue (on foot it is true) of the celebrated 
maid; but as we have it, ‘‘ abondance de biens ne nuit 
pas,” and the English Achilles whom you possess 
at the entrance of Hyde Park does not prevent you 
from seeking out another pedestal for an’ image of 





more imposing grandeur—and with more dress on, 
I imagine—of your illustrious general. 

Apropos of statues, let me talk to you of the sta- 
tue of Rossini, inaugurated a few days ago under 
the portico of our Opera House. This statue ori- 
ginally was a bust which M. Etex, one of our first 
sculptors, had begun out of enthusiasm for Rossini. 
Subsequently, the enthusiasm becoming greater as 
the work proceeded, the bust became a statue. 
The statue finished, what was to be done with it? 
You may use plaster as you please, but marble is 
more expensive; and M. Etex might have seen 
his handiwork rather hazarded in his studio, where 
it already reckoned some little age, when a few 
artists and amateurs, amongst whom must be 
mentioned M. Ludovic Vitet, our last-elected aca- 
demician, took it into their heads to have the sta- 
tue executed, and placed at the Opera House. 
The Minister of the Interior associated himself to 
this conspiracy of a new character, and gave the 
marble; M. Etex nobly made a present of his work- 
manship. The other material expenses were de- 
frayed partly by the subscription of those persons 
who first started this idea so well supported, partly 
by the produce, advanced beforehand, of the soirée 
by which it was intended to consecrate the inau- 
guration of the statue. That svirée has been very 
fine and productive. The Stabat Mater of the cele- 
brated maestro was listened to in religious silence, 
interrupted only now and then by the applause 
which the beauties of the composition or its execu- 
tion wrung from the audience. Two artistes, for 
some time estranged from the stage, Tamburini and 
Mad. Damoreau, claimed the honour of contribut- 
ing their offering on the altar of genius. The first, 
who directed the rehearsals of the Siabat, gave the 
Pro peccatis with remarkable purity, elegance, and 
majesty. Mad. Damoreau sang the final rondo of 
the “ Cenerentola” and the duet from “‘ I] Barbiere”’ 
in that easy, natural way, and with that inimit- 
able perfection of which she alone perhaps ever 
possessed the secret. Then Duprez came to crown 
the work. Excited by noble emulation and by the 
solemnity of the circumstance, he played and sang 
the second act of “ William Tell’ with all the 
power, all the brilliancy of his early débuts at the 
Opera. The artist, used up, aged, and worn out, 
had given way to a new man full of life and power. 
He was successively tender, passionate, pathetic, 
and sublime; and the applause, the enthusiasm, 
the exclamations of wonder, threatened to drown 
his voice, fine and thrilling as he had recalled it. 
And it might be said of these worthy enthusiasts 
what Rossini himself said, with a little malice, of 
the famous duet of the “ Puritani,’’ Suoni la tromba. 
They must have been heard at Bologne, where 
the glorious and lazy maestro enjoys in peace 
the long echoes which the sound of his name still 
awakens. 

A second-rate novelist, but a most ingenious 
one, with great powers of observation, especially 
very chaste and moral, whose works you are not 
well enough acquainted with, worthy as they are of 
being read by the countrymen of Hannah More, 
Mdme. D’Arblay, and Miss Edgeworth, has just 
died at Geneva, at the age of forty-seven. His 
name was Rodolphe Topffer. A painter by pro- 
fession, but disabled by ophthalmia, he studied 
letters, which helped him to translate in ano- 
ther shape his artistical impressions. You may 
find in his works (the “ Voyage en Zigzag,” 
the “ Nouvelles Genevoises,” the ‘“ Presbytére’’) 
many a landscape, many a caricature, many a 
graceful profile, which he would have thrown on 
canvass had the Almighty allowed him the means. 
Xavier de Maistre, the author of the ‘* Lepreux” 
and of the “Voyage autour de ma Chambre,” | 
when booksellers, enticed by the success of these 
two novels, besieged him with entreaties for other 
works of the same kind, simply sent them to 
M.'Topffer. Still the renown of the latter was 
slow to pass the bounds of his native town. All 
the success achieved at Paris by two or three 
series Of caricatures (M, Vieux-Bois, M, Crepin, 
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&c.) was requisite to excite public curiosity as to 
what might be the worth of the more serious works 
of this joyous quizzer. 

It became then, as it were, a discovery, and the 
reputation of M. Topffer was especially extended 
in families to whom he gave a kind of book rare 
enough in all countrics, but still more so in France ; 
books gay without being objectionable, and witty 
without immorality. This tardy renown did not 
dazzle the novelist, who had established a school, 
and who modestly continued his arduous labours. 
He has just succumbed, after a cruel malady, 
leaving amongst his pupils, his friends, and es- 
pecially his readers, many a bitter feeling of re- 
gret. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF CHEMISTRY. 

On Tuesday, at three o’clock, H.R.H. Prince 
Albert performed the masonic ceremony of laying 
the foundation-stone of the Laboratory to be at- 
tached to this most useful institution in Hanover 
Square. The space is in the rear of the premises 
No. 16, and a neat elevation of the building was 
distributed among the visitors assembled to wit- 
. ness the interesting proceedings of the day. A 
temporary gallery was constructed around for the 
accommodation of the fair sex, and parties who 
were not officially or otherwise engaged in the 
work. A balustrade, or a superior story, appears 
to us to be wanting to complete the design, which 
looks rather crushed down on the roof, with an 
insignificant appearance in the cornice above the 
windows. Perhaps such an addition is expected 
to be made: at any rate it ought to be provided for. 

Prince Albert spread the mortar, applied the 
mallet, and saw to the exact squaring of the pe- 
destal in capital style. We thought it a pity that 
he was not really a mason, and at the head of the 
craft in England. When completed, the Earl of 
Clarendon addressed him in complimentary terms 
for his services on this day, and the valuable sup- 
port he had given to the College to the present 
time. His lordship expatiated in that choice and 
elegant language which no speaker with whom we 
are acquainted can better employ, on the want this 
pep felt of a sufficient school of chemistry, and 
of our lagging behind the nations of the Continent 
in the cultivation of this science. He noticed how 
much it had grown in importance, and impressed 
the incalculable value of its discoveries to a country 
like ours, where agriculture, manufactures, and the 
arts called forth every energy of the people. To the 
building thus auspiciously begun, and the continued 
patronage of the Prince, and the great attainments 
of the gentlemen at the head of the establishment, 
he confidently looked forward to steady progress 
and improvement in this essential department of 
science, and the consequent advancement of the 
interests and prosperity of the empire. The speech 
waa admirably delivered, and received many tokens 
of applause. The Bishop of Oxford also spoke, 
and endeavoured to point out the connexion be- 
tween the successful pursuit of chemical knowledge 
and a firm belief in the revealed word of God. He 
held science, properly studied, to be the friend, 
not the adversary, of religion ; and instanced New- 
ton, and others of the greatest philosophers, as 
alike eminent for their Christian piety ‘and scien- 
tific attainments. The Prince returned thanks 
gracefully, and agreed with Lord Clarendon on 
the sterling advantages likely to arise from a sys- 
tematic and practical working in this laboratory. 
He expressed his purpose to assist the College by 
every means in his power, and trusted to see it 
become prosperous, and equal to any institution of 
the kind in the world. H.R.H. was much cheered, 
and the meeting then separated. 

A great many noblemen and eminent persons 
were present. 


THE JEWS IN RUSSIA, &c. 
THE last Jewish Chronicle contains some interesting 
accounts of the condition of the Hebrew people on 





the Continent in connexion with the mission of Sir 
Moses Montefiore. Sir Moses, on his return from 
Russia, visited Berlin; where, on his arrival, “ he 
was received with great honour privately, having 
declined all public demonstrations. In the streets 
he was saluted with cheers by Jews and Christians, 
and (truly characteristic) was called the king of 
the Jews (der Judenkénig) by the crowd, who 
waited for hours to have a sight of him.” Extracts 
from a letter from him to Mr. Hananel de Castro 
give the following particulars : 
“ Warsaw, 20th May, 1846 (5606). 

“ @ = 6©@ )6©@ ©«6(QOur journey to this city has not 
been rapid, having spent a little time at most of 
the villages and towns on our way, the principal 
inhabitants of which were Israelites. We were 
eleven days at Wilna; and I am happy to say, 
that before we left it we had the satisfaction to find 
that all our co-religionists were desirous to comply 
with the wishes of his Majesty the Emperor in 
every respect. Thousands would engage them- 
selves in the cultivation of the land. Several of 
the Talmud Tora schools have undertaken to have 
the boys instructed in the language of the country, 
arithmetic, geography, &c. The fur-cap has near- 
ly disappeared at Wilna: this change of costume 
will, in my opinion, be followed very cheerfully by 
our brethren in Poland. The population of Wilna 
is 80,000, of whom 45,600 are Israelites, and most 
religious ones too. I was delighted with their 
schools. Among boys of nine and ten years of 
age, many were masters of the Hebrew language, 
and admirably acquainted with the Talmud and 
our laws. In several of the girls’ schools, we met 
pupils who could read and write four different lan- 
guages. 

“There is much yet to be done in Poland, where 
our co-religionists are one-fourth of the whole 
population of the kingdom. Here I have already 
received the promise of many of the Hasidim to 
change their fur-caps for hats, and to adopt the 
German costume generally. I think this change 
will have a happy effect on their position in this 
kingdom, and be the means of producing a good 
feeling between their fellow-subjects and them- 
selves. The viceroy has most considerately al- 
lowed an extension of three months for the change 
of dress; and this is a great boon to the poor, as 
it will enable them to procure the new dresses. I 
have received in this city the assurance of many, 
that they would willingly engage themselves in 
agriculture if they could procure land; and his 
highness the viceroy is desirous that they should 


return to England. My presence in the city wil 
be made known to the Emperor; but I shall not 
solicit the honour of an audience, as I carinot pos- 
sibly have a more gratifying assurance than that | 
have already had the happiness to receive: never.. 
theless it is most gratifying for me to be able to 
assure his Majesty that my brethren, one and all 
that I have spoken with, are most anxious to com. 
ply with the wishes of his Majesty and his goverp. 
ment in every particular. I have satisfied them 
that the mezsures proposed are by no means in. 
tended to interfere with their religion.” 





MUSIC. 

Jullien’s Concerts d’Eté began on Frilay. The 
decorations are much as before, with the addition 
of baskets of flowers suspended from the ceiling, 
and some elegant gilt and coloured glass vases 
placed round the dress-circle and orchestra. M, 
Jullien has aimed at combining vocal and instru- 
mental music in the manner of ordinary concerts, 
which, to our notion, is not a good arrangement, 
being neither a promenade nor a chamber-concert; 
and there is something repulsive to one’s gallantry 
to see an elegant woman singing to a dense crowd 
of hats. The band seems to be composed of rather 
inferior players, but the singing of Pischek makes 
the rest more endurable. 

Mr. J. B. Cramer’s Matinée Musicale was given 
with the view of letting the public hear how far it 
is possible to translate the quartets of the great 
masters, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, into pi- 
anoforte music; and the task, of no small difli- 
culty, was very tolerably performed. Mr. Cramer 
judiciously selected those compositions which re- 
quire less of the sostenuto of violins; and though, 
of course, it is impossible to give the proper ex- 
pression, which belongs to the bow alone, yet such 
works may, as regards general effect and “ unity” 
of feeling, perhaps afford a better exhibition of the 
master’s intention. Mr. Cramer's playing is some- 
thing extraordinary in the veteran of eighty years: 
his duet for two pianofortes possesses great merit, 
and was excellently executed by himself and Mr. 
Stoper. The concert ended with Mozart’s quintet 
for piano, hautboy, clarionet, bassoon, and French 
horn; played by Cramer, Barrét, Lazarus, Bau- 
mann, and Puzzi. We need hardly say, that in 
such hands this charming music was treated in 
the most masterly style: its touching and senti- 
mental strains were thoroughly enjoyed by every 
one. 





do so. I therefore hope that those Jews in this 
kingdom who have the ability will purchase land 
(which I am told is very cheap), and will employ 
their brethren in its cultivation. Our co-religion- 
ists are most willing to work ; they are good masons, 
bricklayers, carpenters, &c., and of course tailors, 
shoemakers, bookbinders, weavers, &c. I was 

ained to witness how some labour for a morsel of 

read; there were thousands of them on the roads 
breaking stones, and truly happy when they could 
get even that humiliating employment. The crops 
have failed for the two last years, and consequently 
there is a great poverty in the land; but I hope 
the merciful goodness of God will crown the pre- 
sent year with plenty. The government has been 
very kind to the Jews as well as the Christians, 
and has mitigated as far as it could the distresses 
of the people. 

“ At Warsaw there are nearly 40,000 Jews in a 
population of 90,000. The Jewish hospital is a 
magnificent establishment, with 400 beds; and I 
regret to add, that on the day I went over it all the 
beds were filled. Its arrangement is admirable; 
and well may our brethren be proud of it. The 
schools are also most deserving of commendation ; 
here, also, the females are quite equal in talent to 
the males. 

** We reached this place four days before his Im- 
perial Majesty entered it, and I remain here during 
his Majesty’s sojourn, to be in attendance if it be 
his Majesty’s pleasure to see me again before my 











ORIGINAL, 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 


Bramatic Chapters. 


Cuaprer XIX. 
Screne—Interior of Kelford Castle— CLown listening at the 
library-door. , 
Clown. I’m sure I heard strange noises from this room, 
Or from the room beyond. ... 
But always are there noises in this = 
As Jeannette says, noises an‘ startling cries, 
And doors tliat sing and whistle on the hinge. 
Yet there was something more than these just now: 
Voices in sion!... (Listens again.) 
There’s mischief brewing in this hated castle. 
Would I were out! I’m always in some scrape! 
The ferrips take my legs for bringing me, 
And take my mistress too for sending me ; 
Tis always, Clown, do this! or, Clown, fetch that! 
Fresh orders thick as hail!—as though a Clown 
Had not a soul, not even to his fout! 
“ Go, follow Falkner,” says my lady, “ Clown;” 
And here I am! (Enter JEANNETTE from side-door.) 
And what's to come of it? (Listens again.) 
Could I see Jeannette now!... 
(JEANNETTE slaps him on the back.) 
J. What seek you here? Listening at people’s doors— 
Fine conduct, sir; sneaking in lobbies thus, 
And eaves-dropping . . . 
C. Not at doors; eaves-dropping is at windows! 
J. Never tell me, sir; I’m ashamed of you! 
C. Ashamed of me! ’Twas but the other day 
That you were proud of me. 
«J, What! when you saved the drowning man? ay, that 
Was noble of you; this is mean. 
C. One can’t finil drowning people every day, ; 
And dive and save them. Now, wouldst thou jump in, 
I'd dive a mile or I would fetch thee out! 
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—— 
e done with yon! A pretty fetching out! 
elukeon a pudding sooner than Jeannette. 
¢. Why thou’rt my pudding, dumpling, round and sweet, 
Full of all fruits, like to a Bakewell one! 
Thy lips are cherries ; peaches are thy cheeks ; 
ine eyes black currrants ; and thy nose a plum— 
A white one, large and finely ees F 
Thy teeth like nuts just blanched, and fragrant white ; 
Honey of rose and raspberry thy breath ; 
Thine ears are figs!... . 
J. Figs! That for your figs! (Boxes him.) 
I'll ‘zach you, sir, to say my ears are figs! 
These ears your ae mane soaae’. sang pe 
i indee murrain take your figs 
Figs! - . (Vapouring about.) 
c. I’m always in a scrape! 
Gave any one to me a purse of gold, 
*Twould lead me in some scrape before an hour: 
What makes another’s fortune ruins mine. 
(Footsteps approaching.) 
Here’s some one coming; scrape on scrape ’twill be. 
Now, Jeannette, then, I meant it all in jest! 
Like figs! Like water-lilies, small and thin, 
And silver fair and graceful, are thine ears! 
Thou knowst I love thee! Meant thee no offence ! 
There's some one near, and I must not be seen. 
(JEANNETTE opens the door half sulkily.) 


J. Figs, indeed ! . 
(Holding the door open, and boxing CLOWN as he 


passes her. 
That I should live to have my ears called figs! 
(Exit after him.) 
Scexe— The Apartment in which KRLFORD received FaLK- 
NER—lights out. 
Enter CLOWN and JEANNETTE in the dark. 

C. Hist! Jeannette, hist! 

J. You're safe now, Mr. Impudence. 

¢, Safe! Would I were! (Stumbles over a chair.) 
Oh, grace! what's that ? 

J. What's what?... 
Thou'lt raise the house... 

(JEANNETTE draws the curtains, and the light of the full 
moon enters the apartment — CLOWN stands near the 
secret-door, whence FALKNER escaped with the corpse, 
and sees the marks of blood upon the wall.) 

C. (tremblingly.) Jea-ea-nette—Je-ea-ea-nette!... 

J. What does the fool lack now? 

C. Lo-0-0k there—’tis blo-o-0-od ! - 

(Voices near the door. “ This way; ’twas from the li- 
b 


¢. Caught! and within these gory, murderous walls ! 
Here’s a concatenation of events ! 
Here’s a fine scrape! Je-e-ea-nette! 
(JEANNETTE pushes CLown into a closet, and exit hastily.) 
Enter BEAUFORD and SERVANTS. 
S. The boy declares he saw the murderer drag 
The corse along the fields, and sped to tells us! 
B. Murdered! Great Heaven! I fear ’tis but too true : 
How found the vile assassin entrance here ? 
5S. Here, here are proofs! 
See where the wretch hath dragged the corpse along 
Across the steps, e’en through the secret pass. 
B. Cold-blooded misereant! murder and misuse ! 
Murder, and add indignity to death! 
Waste not a thought, a moment, but begone ! 
Let all the doors be locked : 
(Locks the closet in which CLOWN is concealed.) 
And each thing leave precisely as ’twas found. 
(Ezeunt Servants.) 
B. (alone.) *Tis done, 
And cannot be recalled. Oft have I warned, 
Oft feared this payment to his profligacy ; 
Some brother hath avenged a sister's wrong? 
Some father’s hand repaid a child’s disgrace ? 
Some maiden’s shame hath edged this murderer’s sword? 
But vain conjectures, vain surmises all! 
What time hath hid, time can a'one reveal. 
(Ezit Braurorp.) 
Scunt—Ruins of a Gothic church by moonlight—the grave- 
yard, stained with mossy damps, weed-grown and desolate 
—a low tomb in the centre, with the initials E. F., anda 
cross above—the corpse of KEL FORD leaning with the hands 
clasped over the tomb, the face bowed over them. 
Enter MipaLey and Apoupuus at the steps of the gateway. 
Midgley. Thy mother was a pure unspotted wile, 
Thyself the heir of Kelford! May’st thou prove 
Worthier than he who now inherits it! 
I've proofs substantial. 
5 (Mipa@ey turns and sees the corpse.) 
Merciful Heaven! What’s that? a corpse? 
Great God, that still eternal justice holds : 


Thy hand is here! 
Boy, bend thy knee: 
Behold thy mother's grave! Pray for the soul 
‘him who was thy father; for here he lies— 
ifthere be truth in sight—a murdered man! 
Adolphus. Murdered! 
1 saw nothing but my mother’s grave ! 
; lat monster hath done this ? ‘And yet, take heart, 
1e may have only fainted... . 
Oh Dead, dead ! quite dead! 
ie what a wretch am I to find thee dead! 
Theaved to see my mother’s grave, and ’twas decreed 
M at when I saw it I should see thee dead! 
A, prayers have murdered thee, my dead-found father! 
: Count thon love him whose falsehood killed thy 


4. He isdead! All here have need of mercy, 


of pop of forgiveness. He is dead, 
And will offend no more! 
(Mipaxey examining the foot of the grave.) 
M. Oh! what is this? a knife! and Falkner on it! 
(As she comes forward with the knife, enter hastily 
Retainers and Followers of Lonp KuLForD, with 
Officers of Justice.) 
Oficer. Seize that hag! Take heed the lad escape not! 
A horrid deed, and dreadfully they'll answer it. - 
(As they are about to seize ADOLPUUS, he draws him- 
=> A up proudly and firmly.) 
4. Touch me not here! upon my mother’s grave. 
I will not move a limb but as you choose, 
So you keep back your hands one moment, sirs. 
(He bends sorrowfully over the grave, kneels, and kisses it.) 
Officer. This is the second murder found since noon ! 
For ’tis more probable that poor young girl 
Found some base hand to plunge her in the wave, 
Than of her own accord she had found out 
A stream so black, so foul, and desolate ; 
A place where sun did never penetrate 
Since yon grey forest its first childhood knew! 
There is an awful grandeur in the spot 
Which had rebuked away a suicide. 
Poor soul! how beautiful she looked ! 
She was so like a sister I had lost. 
I wept, went out and sorrowed like a child! 
Well, ’tis not oft my heart thus shames my face ; 
Yet she had parents—brothers too, perchance— 
Poor souls ! = souls! it is a trying world. 
Follower. Was there no clue, then, to her parentage ? 
0. Nothing; nor letter, token, ring; save one 
Mysterious paper, in her bosom placed, 
Written thereon, “ A bridal gift to Bertha.” 
A. Now where ye will, I am in Heaven’s hands! 
M. Did I not tell thee, boy, the hag was poor? 
If poverty’s not guilt, why looks it so? 
Ha! gyves for the hag; bind hard, good Christian men. 
What matters it how the old witch may suffer? 
0. Relieve her hands. 
M. What! twice in a day?’ The world grows tender, 


I wept, 


sure. 
( The Followers bear off the corpse—ADOLPUUS follows 
erect, yet mournfully.) 
Cartes Swain. 








VARIETIES. 

The Grand Duke Constantine and Science.—In 
addition to the accounts of the proceedings of 
this intelligent young Russian prince (now in his 
nineteenth year) during his recent visit to Ports- 
mouth and its environs, we are glad to learn that 
he took great interest in having had the geological 
structure of the Isle of Wight explained to him by 
Sir Rederick Murchison, who had the honour of 
accompanying his Imperial Highness to the Nee- 
dles and Alum Bay, in the Lightning steamer, on 
Friday last. On the following day our country- 
man also accompanied the Grand Duke to South- 
ampton, where, after a minute inspection of the 
establishment of H.M. Trigonometrical Survey, his 
Imperial Highness and Admiral Liitke (the latter a 
distinguished honorary member of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London) expressed their warm 
approbation of all the geographical processes and in- 
struments which were exhibited by the director, 
Colonel Colby, R.E., and his chief assistant, Captain 
Yolland, R.E. After viewing the town, the new 
docks, and the large steamer the Oriental, the im- 
perial party embarked for Cowes, the Grand Duke 
being accompanied to the barge of Admiral Sir 
Charles Ogle by the Mayor of Southampton; and 
on taking leave, his Imperial Highness testified in 
the kindest manner to Sir Roderick Murchison 
the gratification this little excursion had afforded to 
him. In a subsequent tour through the Isle of 
Wight, the Grand Duke and his party, accompanied 
by his Excellency Baron de Brunow, successively 
visited Carisbrooke Castle, and Appledurcombe ; 
and after passing from Ventnor to Niton and Black- 
Gang Chine, his Imperial Highness was struck 
with the resemblance of the beautiful undercliff to 
the scarped terraces on the south coast of the 
Crimza. Admiral Liitke has become the bearer to 
St. Petersburgh of the Victoria medal of the Royal 
Geographical Society, which was awarded to his 
adventurous friend Professor Middendorf for his 
extensive exploration of Northern and Eastern 
Siberia. 

The Horticultural Féte at Chiswick, on Saturday, 
was a brilliant one: the day fine, the show of 
fruit and flowers fine, and the Egyptian Pasha 
among the most attractive exotics.. A magnificent 





Oriental tent was constructed for his reception by 





Mr. B. Edgington of the Borough, whose skill 
has carried this branch of business to extraordi- 
nary perfection, whether we view the commodious- 
hess, conveniency, and beauty of his works, or the 
vast extent which he contrives to cover with his 
canvass. 

Consumption Hospital.—Notwithstanding the di- 
verting influence of Races, Fétes, &c., the assem- 
blage on Thursday, in Chelsea College Gardens, 
at the bazaar in aid of the funds of the Consump- 
tion Hospital, was exceedingly numerous. Up- 
wards of 6000 persons attended in the course of the 
afternoon ; the receipts for admission alone being 
therefore nearly 8002. One stall, we know, rea- 
lised 60/.: taking, then, 50/. as an average for the 
twenty-four stalls, the amount received on sales 
would be 12007. This rough calculation gives 
2000/. to the funds for the first day! We greatly 
rejoice at this; the cause deserves it: and the 
warmest thanks are due to the promoters of the 
Charity. Especial praise, too, is due to the Com- 
mittee of Management. The arrangements for the 
bazaar were admirable. 

The Wellington Great Equestrian Group.—The 
arch could not be ready in time (the necessary 
preparations having been begun only a month ago) 
for the reception of this splendid work on the 
anniversary of Waterloo. We hear, however, that 
a proposition is likely to be brought forward for 
its public inauguration about the middle of July, 
when a day will be set apart for a grand spectacle, 
to be followed by an entertainment planned for 
and suited to the occasion. 

Fry Testimonial.—The Lord Mayor has, with his 
usual benevolence and liberality, put himself at the 
head of a subscription, the object of which is to 
commemorate the humanity of the late Mrs. Fry, 
by founding a refuge, bearing her name, for the 
reception of female prisoners on their discharge 
from gaol. It is a noble and most laudable de- 
sign. 

The late Mr. Upcott’s collection of books, manu- 
scripts, and prints, comes on for sale next week. 
He disposed of a good deal in his lifetime; but 
still there are curious stores for the hammer of 
Messrs. Evans. 

Her Majesty's Theatre. —On Saturday, Lucia di 
Lammermoor was given for the first time; and the 
new ballet—much, but not enough circumscribed— 
was repeated with effect. 

Haymarket.—The Miss Cushmans have re-ap- 
peared here with undiminished attractions. 
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3s. 6d.—The Life of Jesus, by Dr. D. F. Strauss, 3 vols. 8vo, 
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nomy, 12mo, ls.—Ditto First Book of Natural Philoso hy, 
12mo, 1s.—Walker on Chess, 4th edit. fep. 10s. 6¢.—Calvin 
and Servetus, by Rev. W. K. Tweedie, 12mo, 3s. 6d.—Tra- 
ditions of the Covenanters, by Rev. R. Simpson, 12mo, 
5s.—Wheeler’s Anatomy for Artists, new edit. tcp. 2s. 6¢.— 
The Poor Cousin, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1. lls. 6d.— The Pro- 

ress of Creation, by Mary Roberts, 4th edit. fep. 4s. 6¢d.— 
Tovontigation ; or, Travels in the Boudoir, by C. A. Halsted, 
3d edit. fep. 4s. 6¢d.—A Peep into Toorkisthan, by Capt. R. 
Burslem, with map and plates, 8vo, 8s. 6d.—The Philosophy 
of Magic, &c., with copious Notes, translated by Dr. Thom- 
son, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s.—The Cricketer’s Guide, by C. C. 
Clarke, 18mo, cloth, gilt, ls. 64. — Holthouse’s Law Dic- 
tionary, 2d edit. 12s. — An Historical and Critical View of 
the Speculative Philosophy of my X in the Nineteenth 
Century, by Morrell, A.M., 2 vols. 8vo, 2ls.—The 
Complete Works of George Herbert, in se and Verse, 
2 vols. 8vo, 2ls.—Lays from the Cimbric Lyre, by G. Cam- 
~ ag — Death in the Magdalen, and other Poems, 
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J. F, LEDSAM, Chairman ot the C 


Pads of STAMMERING.—No. XXI. 


“106 Long = oye Feb. 2, 1842. 

“ Dear Sm,—I have very —_ poe in ‘ou ‘hat my 
ard, Frederick ison, W hee: years since to 
be cured of 3 and I have not heard 
him stammer since. I have ag pleasure “ie bearing my testimeny to 

the efficacy of your mode of cure. I am, dear sir, 5 yours very truly, 
“ RoBeRT Hawkas.” 








Mr. Howt, 224 Regent Street. 


O INVALIDS and PERSONS of WEAK 
DIGESTION.—It is admitted that no article of food is so easy of 
m or so nutritious as Turile ; but its price, and ee =e 





ed. Price - per tin, con- 
or weak perso. 


It may be had of all Chemists, sain Cuieinaina, &c. Depét, 
Corbet Court, Gracechurch Street, London. 





R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London, 
END nee E’ s OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


i peoteatie teat Id ena riahit cal nS het peak 
mild e parce Crs Salutary t 1n, possess: 
an pa Leen Be lasting perfume: each packet is labelled with Ppetkine® 
steel plate of W: or Castle. 


A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., prepared 
without angular corners. 

Hewpatr’s PaxservaTive Toore-' mig ache spe 
beautifying the Teeth, iy: - in id healthy 
condition, is ex the Pe Me and divesting the 

‘eeth of ad impurity, inereases the beauty of the enamel in polish 


ration for 




























































‘o.; R. GROOMBRIDGE;; and all Booksellers. a se 
ev 
informe 

tet, 
THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE,— is aif 
M. Jullien’s Concerts D’Ete, Signor FORNASARI has the honour to inform his Friends, psi: 
FOR ONE MONTH Subscribers to the the Public, that his BENEFIT will tak - 
ua ( ONTH ONLY). place on THURSDA NEXT, B, Jone s84 th, ny pase we will be performed 
r i's celebrated Opera, N inus, ‘ornasa’ —_— 
T SIX NiGHTS OF HERR PISCHEK. Corelli; Grotaspe, Sig. ‘botelll Fenena, Mlle. Corbari ; tently it 
HERR PISCHERK’S BENEFIT. nchioli, 
LAST WEEK OF THE VOCAL MUSIC. wih be followed by a DivertissEmEnt, in which Madlle. Lucile Grahn U 
appear. 
+ After which (for this occasion so Gnecco’s Opera Buffa, LA PROVA after D 
JULLIEN has the honour to announce, that D'UN OPERA SERIA. Campanone, Sig. Lablache; Fedtico, Siz, Cs Origins 
> eminent “Amtiste, HERR PISCHEK, will leave England at = Griletto, Sig. F. Lablache; Violante, Made. Bellini; Corilla, Ma. pos 
the end of the Month; and that Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, | “*™¢ Grisi. Posts 
Thursday, Friday, ae Saturday, June A. 23, 2, 25, 26, and 27, he w i To ae with the highly ee new grand Oriental Ballet, the un 
a at the CONCERTS D'ETE, bein oer POSITIVELY his last Six Ap- | entitled LALLA ROOKH; Fn of ore, Founded on the and sv 
ances.— M. Joris had en A Fad jopes that Herr Pischek | admired Poem of Thomas Composed by M. Perrot. The 
fight have on Da his Ci Con bs but his duties at the | Music composed | by Signor Mary Eaty ly selected from Felicien Londo 
Royal Theatre, S$ > requir! jate presence, Saturday, | David's Ode ” The Scenery by 
June 27, will be the fast time of his singing. Mr. Charies Lo sills Rookh, Maal. i Cetito; Emperor Aurung. —_— 
In consequence, therefore, of Herr Seen’ rture, and the impos > cnaka; een, M. Perrot; ing of Buchatia, M. St 
* Leon; his Ambassador, M. Di Mattia; in attendance on Lalla Roo | 
ape > tthe present moment, of replacing vo d so distinguished an Artiste> | Wesailes, Demelisse, Cassan, James, Lamoureux, Julien, and "eager 
present cess of the Court of Buch aria, Madlle. Louise Tagtioni. epg Dances Introd 
THE LAST WEEK OF THE VOCAL ENTERTAINMENT, First Tableau—-Pas Symbolique, Madlle. Cerito, supported by Mesdlles. each. 
Demelisse, Cassan, James, and Honore, and Corps de let. Third Tableau 
and that on plonter, Jane 29, the Coegere will resume their former | —Le Chibouck, Pas Seul, Madlle. Cerito. Last Tableau—Feast of Roses, Pas Lon 
ig Instrumental Music alone, | des Corbelles, Mesdlles. ureux and Julien, and Corps de Ballet. Pas de 
and all the other : Selag as b fore.—The Prices of Ad- | Neuf, — Madile. Cerito, Madlle. Louise Taglioni, and M. St. Leon, sup- —_— 
mission will also be as formerly, viz. — y Mesdiles. Demelisse, Cassan, James, Lamoureux, Julien, and ‘ 
Promenade and Boxes + « One Shilling. sae 
Dress cote . ih atic! a te o% 2. Applications for boxes, stalls, and tickets, to be made at the Box-office, T 
Private Boxes . . . . . . 10s.6d., @ils., and £1 Lis, 6d, Opera Colonnade. 
ee Doors open at Seven o'clock; the Opera to commence at halt-past Seven, “ 
The Programme for MONDAY, June 22, 1846, — = 
WILL INCLUDB a 
HERR PISCHEK’S CELEBRATED SONGS, LITERATURE AND ART, of D 
‘* My Heart’s on the Rhine,’? The Grand ena from ** Faust,” and —_— 
“* The Standard-Bearer.’ tf 2 
Arla, from “Lixp1 pt Cuamovnis,” by Maptix. GOLDBERG. HE mm, EW 50 cI ET Y¥ of PAINTERS in 
“ Casta Drva,” by Miss BIRCH. WATER-COL —The TWELFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION ae 
Nasesieiss ideas by M. GOLDBERG. is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 53 Pall Mall, near St. James’s Palace, 
A Soxo, by Herz KCENIG. Admission, 1s. ; Catalogue, 6d. 
Tuz New Geaman Porxa. JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 
Tux New Hyacinta Watrz. ata 
7 “fq 
Berruoven’s Srmpuonr tw C Minor, &c. &e. o = AL ACADEMY of ARTS, Trafalgar vee 
a SE a ae eel ey bate Lage of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW is 0 
HERR PMCHRES BENEFIT. OFEN. ‘Admission ( from Eight o’Clock till Seven), One Shilling ; Cata- a 
Tunspax the Concert will be for the Benefit of HERR PISCHEK, | ‘°S¥° OP® * 
ithe Last Night of his ph bt but Four. . HENRY HOWARD, R.A., Sec. Lond 





VENTILATION, 
M. Juiigy has the greatest gratification t nce that thi \. 
tion “of the Theatre ( to the Ttalian method) has benches 9 
; and that, notwithstanding the unusual —<— of the weather, a 
cool and ‘pure atmosphere pervades every part of the Theatre, 





The Refreshments consist of Ices, Sherbet, Carrara Water, &c., &c. 


The last of the Concerts D'Eté will take take place on Sarurvay, JULY 
18th; and the Season terminate on Moxpay, JuLy 20th, with 








RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 
The GALLERY, with a Selection of Portraits of Eminent Persons, 
is NOW OPEN from Ten till Six, 


Admission, One Shilling; Catalogue, One Shilling. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION for the 

ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE.—The SIXTEFNTH MEETING 

of the BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE 

will commence in yo gla MPTON, on THURSDAY MORNING, the 
84 




























and colour A GRAND BAL MASQUE. 
Hunpan's Moxie is the most b ct of ol: sub- 10th of 
ss delightful ae beauty and aot y of the this, having ay oy ee oo 
pbb i . Julli onc e. 
wan oop gs nitee.* P for producing a new growtb 


Hanpatn’s Coup Canam oy Rosus, prepared in great pertection. 
Inprovep Scovrnine Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 


ao Inx, for Linen, to be used without preparation, ls. 
le. 


ATENT WATCHES and CLOCKS.— 


NT seppepetaliy sot ts from the Public an inspecti 
of ATCHES. 9 which has been greatly in reseed 
ear, 





b; partly Patents, ted in 1836, 1940, and 184 
“i 33 Cockspur Street, 82 Strand, 34 Royal 


O CLERGYMEN and SCHOOLMASTERS. 
—To be DISPOSED of, a DAY-SCHOOL in union with KING’S 
pee yi at the West End of London, Two H to be paid 
for the Goodwill, and the Fixtures to be taken at a valuation. ‘Thelacone 
from the exceeds 400i. 





To any person to satisfy the CZ tf portion. 

5 o Satis! ommittee ti 

dence of his fitness for the si is ts a very desirable opening. 
Address to T. E., at Mr. Burns’, Publisher, Portman Street, Portman 





HE POCKET de eet fr FOUNTAIN 











HERR PISCHEK’S BENEFIT, 
Next TUESDAY, June 23d. 


ps hee PISCHEK begs leave with great respect 

to intorm the Nobility and the Public, that in consequence of his 

England, his BENEFIT en — lace at COVENT 

GakD “J THEATRE on TUESDAY NEXT, when he will 

have the great honour to sing with or HOLZEL, ., the Duet, 

“ Suoni a Tromba,” from ngeey 's Opera, ** ‘s cele- 

brated air, “‘ Adelaide,” “La ci darem,” with ‘Mise BIRCH, and two of 
his most popular German Songs. 

Prices of Admission as usual. 
Private Boxes, 10s. 6d., 11. ls., and 1/. 11s. 6d. 

Places and Private Boxes may be secured on application at the Box- 
Office of the seem be which is open Y daily Cogs “+s 15; also of Mr. Mit- 
chell, Mr. and ssrs. Leader and Coc! . 
&e. &e.; 3 and at M. Sullien’s Musical Eatablizhmments 2 214 Regent Street, 





13 and 14 Pats Maui East, Junr 16, 1846. 


ESSRS. PAUL and DOMINIC COLNAGHI 

and Co., 13 and 14 Pall Mall East, Publishers to Her ae oaty, bee 

to ene wel that thi ae ire prepering publication an moras in the 

Line Manner, by M. » from the celebrated re by Mr. Dea- 
ROCHE, “ NAPOLEON a FC FONTAINEGLEAU, le 51 MARS, 1814.” 

The Picture is now on view at the Publishers’ Rooms, w it will re- 

main for a short time. 
CONDITIONS OF PUBLICATION. 


prints of the Plate, without margin, 17} by 13 } meee, 7 


ts, plain ° 6 

ae aac a 
Ditto pie ee oo 
Artist's proofs 88 0 


Subscribers? Names received by the Publishers, where a Book is nore open, 











JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 
2 Duke Street, Adelphi, London. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 























a" siete ce > ad REVIEW, oa 
CLY. } 
ADVERTISEMENTS and ‘aus for insertion in the ( 
forthcoming Number must be forwarded to the Publisher by 
the 20th instant, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. Fi 












DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXIX.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in No. 169 of “The 
Edinburgh Review” are requested to be sent to the Pab- 
lishers’ by Monday, the 29th; and Brits on or before Wed- 
nesday, July the Ist. 










39 Paternoster Row, 
June 20, 1846. 














On the 1st of July will be published, 


HE ANGLICAN FAMILY MAGAZINE, 
No. Lees re price 2s. 6d. To be continued monthly 





Cowrents.— 1. Sir H' or the Prelates and the vemery By , 
the Author of * Rodenhuurst," « saltha of f the Forest,” “ Muham ; iy 
“ The Greek H ” &c.—2. Instinct and Intelligence.—5. Tet Italian 
Drama.—4. Roman &e. / 








W. J. Cleaver, Baker Street, Portman Square. \/ 
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on a SS Fane WHE ES pee, S00, price 2s. Od, the Fit 
HE MONTHLY PRIZE ESSAYS. 


Each Number will contain Six Essays in Prose, and Six in Verse. 
‘The first prize for will 63 second, 15/.; the third, 104, ; 
and the other three, 5/. each. There will be but three prizes for Poetry: 
Sli Slay and 2. 
" % Madden and Malcolm. Edinburgh: Charles Smith. Dublin: 
Cumming. From whom, or through any bookseller, may be had a detailed 
prospectus. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 





In 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


HE NATURE and TREATMENT of GOUT. 
By WILLIAM HENRY ROBERTSON, M.D. 
Physician to the Buxton Bath Charity. 

« We have read this treatise with much interest, and we are sure that 
every one that opens the volume will allow that it is not only replete with 
ii rought down to the latest period, and ofa very practical cha- 
racter, but that it is conveyed in an lend interesting manner. It 
is difficult to specify any one part of the volume as more a pey | atten- 
tion than another, l are ably done.”"—Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 


Journal. London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 





The Illustrated Shakspere. 
UBSCRIBERS to KENNY MEADOWS’S 


ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE are respectfully informed, that 
after December it will be impossible to complete their sets, either of the 
Original Edition or ofthe Re-issue, as the work will then be made up 
into complete books. The Proprietors need not remark on this the only 
Illustrated Edition of our National Poet. It is A GaLtery of SHAKSPERE 
Ponraaits and SHAKSPERE ScRNRs, executed with that zeal and love for 
the undertaking, without which there cannot be even a hope of success; 
and subscribers who have seen a part of it can appreciate its value. 


London; Wm. 8. Orr and Co., Amen Corner; James M‘Glashan, Dublin ; 
J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 





HE ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE 
in separate Plays, Ulustrated by Kenny Mrapows, with Notes and 
Introductory Remarks by Distinguished Writers. Price Eighteenpence 
each, 
London: William 8. Orr and Co., Amen Corner; James M‘Glashan, 
Dublin; J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 





On the 50th instant, price One Guinea, Vol. I. of the Re-issue of 


HE ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE, 
Revised from the most <oaapey Editions, with Annotations and 
latroductory Remarks on the Plays, by Distinguished Writers; a Memoir 
of 8 and an Essay on his Genius, by Barry CornwaL; with 
upwards ot One Thousand illustrative Engravings on Wood, and Thirty- 
five Etchings on Steel, des: by Kenny Mrapows, 
Vol. 11. will appear on the 30th of September, and Vol. III. on the 30th 
of December. 


London: Wm. 8. Orr and Co., Amen Corner; James M‘Glashan, Dublin; 
and J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 





Re-issue of the Illustrated Shakspere. 
ENNY MEADOWS’S ILLUSTRATED 


SHAKSPERE, Part 18 will appear on the 30th June, price Halt- 
a-Crown. 

“The Mlustrations are the work of one who, having read through a 

resolves to illustrate it; not by representing a part, but by bringing 

is own impressions into a —— picture. The richness of Mr. Meadows’s 

humour, and the justness of his conceptions, can scarcely be commended 
too highly.” —Times, 

London: Wm. S. Orr and Co., Amen Corner; James M‘Glashan, Dublin; 

and J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 


OOKS for PRESENTS, 


neatly bound in Morocco by Hayday. 





. Wonpswortn’s PorticaL Works. 36s, 
. CAMPBELL’s PoeTican Works. 58 Vignettes, 32s, 
. Rocers’s Porms. 72 Vignettes, 28s. 
Iraty. 56 Vignettes, 28s, 
. Texnyson’s Poems. 2 vols., 25s. 
. CAMPBELL’s SHAKSPEARE. 32s. 
. Coavcer’s PorticaL Works, 32s, 


7. 
8. Topp’s Spenser's Works. 32s, 
Edward Moxon, 44 Dover Street. 





Now ready, price One Penny, or 7s. 6d. per 100, the Second Pamphlet of 
Heal itan Working Classes’ Association for Improving the Public 


Qs the VENTILATION of ROOMS, 


HOUSES, WORKSHOPS, &c. 


¥ Also, same price, 
The FIRST ADDRESS of the COMMITTEE. 
Fighth Thousand, 


J. Churchill, Princes Street, Soho; and all Booksellers. 





Poems by Charles Mackay, LL.D. 


Price One Shilling, 
VOICES from the C RO WD; 
and other Poems. 
By CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D. 
Author of the “ Salamandrian Legends of the Isles,” &c. &c. 


London: Wm, 8. Orr and Co. Dublin: James M‘Glashan. Glasgow: 
David Chambers, 98 Miller Street. 





Toorkisthan.—Captain Burslem’s Narrative. 
In 1 vol. demy Svo, with Four Illustrations and Map, price 8s. 6d. 
PEEP into TOORKISTHAN. 


By Captain ROLLO BURSLEM, 
13th Prince Albert’s Light Infantry. 


Pelham Richardson, 23 Corphill ; and to be had of all Booksellers, 


< 


MR. WEALE HAS JUST PUBLISHED, 


MEDIZVAL ART.—An entirely new Work on DECORATIVE ART, consisting of Ancient German, Liégeois, Dutch, 
and English Examples, in 2 vols. imperial folio, price 10/7. 10s. elegantly half-bound in morocco, gilt, entitled 


1. DIVERS WORKS OF EARLY MASTERS IN CHRISTIAN 
DECORATION : 


An Historical Account of the achievements of Art from the hands of ALBERT DURER, with his Biography.—Of his 
Master, WOHLGEMUTH, and his Friend, PIRCKHEYMER;; with their Portraits in facsimile —Of ADAM KRAFFT, 
his Sacramenthauschen.—All of Nuremburg.—The Account, with Illustrations, of St. Jacques Church at Liége; its rise 
under Bishop Balderic IT. in 1016, to its more decorative state of interior embellishment and magnificent Stained Glass 
Windows of the Albert Durer School of Design in 1525.—Of Gouda in Holland, the Painted Glass Windows of the Cathedral 
of St. John the Baptist, presented by Mary Queen of England and Philip IT. of Spain, and by the Nobles and Municipal 
Bodies of the Cities of Holland; with a Memoir on this and other Painted Glass.—Lives and Works of DIRK and WOUTER 
CRABETH;; with their Portraits in facsimile.—Stained Glass Windows from York, St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, County 
of Kent, &c. &c, &c.—Forming an elaborate work of 75 Plates, the greater part of which are richly coloured. 


2. OLD ENGLISH and FRENCH ORNAMENT: for the Interior 


Embellishments of Houses, for Carvers and Decorators; with Designs for Doors, Windows, Fireplaces and Chimney Glasses, 
Ornamented Furniture, &c, &c., by Chippindale, Johnson, Inigo Jones, Lock, &c. 220 Designs in 100 Drawings, in 4to, 
half-morocco, price 25s. 


3. QUARTERLY PAPERS on ENGINEERING, 5 vols., now 


complete, with 170 Engravings. The work contains valuable Papers on Mechanical Engineering, Railroads, Embanking 
Harbours, Docks, the Thames Tunnel, History of Mechanical and Engineering Art from the Earliest Period, &c. &e 
Price in boards, 51. 5s. 


Tn imperial folio, 19 highly finished Lithographed Engravings, price to Subscribers, in half-morocco, 2/. 2s. 


4, ILLUSTRATIONS of the ROCK-CUT TEMPLES of INDIA. 


Designed to illustrate the Architecture of the Buddhist and Brahmanical Caves and Monoliths, from the earliest to the 
latest periods at which such works were executed in India. 


By JAMES FERGUSSON, Esq., F.R.A.S. and F.R.G. 

Some copies of a Disquisition on the subject, with Descriptive Letterpress, by Mr. FErGusson, in 8vo, with 10 Detailed 
Engravings, will, by permission of the Royal Asiatic Society, be allowed to be sold to the Subscribers to the Illustrations 
for 5s. 6d. in addition. 

LIST OF PLATES. 

Frontispiece.—Khandagiri Hill, Cuttack. Asunta.—Verandah of Vihara, No. 2. 
Currack.—Exterior of a Vihara on the Udyagiri Hill—Ve- | Karx1.—Entrance of the Great Chaitya Cave. 

randah on the Ganesa Gumpha, Pillars in ditto— Pillars in Great Chaitya Cave, 
Asunta.—General View of Caves, comprising Caves Nos. 21} Kannari. 

and 26. Kannani.—Exterior of Great Chaitya Cave 
Interior of Chaitya Cave, No. 10. View of Durbar Cave. 
Interior of Vihara, No. 17. Interior of Small Vihara. 

0. do. No. 16. Evtora.—Kylas. 
Exterior of Chaitya Cave, No. 19. —_— Interior of lanka. 
Interior of Do., No. 19. MAHAVELLIPORE.—Cave with structural Vimana. 
-——— Vihara Cave, No. 7. The Five Raths. 





In 4to, with numerous Illustrations, Vol. I. now complete, price 27. 2s. 


5. MEMORIALS of the ANTIQUITIES of the COUNTY of 
SUFFOLK; or, Historical, Genealogical, and Architectural Notices of the several Towns and Villages. By the Rev. 
ALFRED SUCKLING, LL.B., Rural Dean, Rector of Barsham, and Member of the Archeological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Imperial 4to (only 50 copies printed), price 3/7. 13s. 6d. 





In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with 200 Woodcuts, price 8s. 


6. HINTS to YOUNG ARCHITECTS: comprising Advice to 


those who, while yet at School, are destined to the Profession; to such as, having passed their Pupilage, are about to 
Travel; and to those who, having completed their Education, are about to Practise; together with a Model Specification, 
involving a great variety of instructive and suggestive matter, calculated to facilitate their Practical Operations, and to 
direct them in their conduct, as the responsible Agents of their Employers, and as the rightful Judges of a Contractor’s Duty; 


By GEORGE WIGHTWICK, Architect. 


In 1 vol., 20 fine Plates and Text, imperial 4to, half-bound in morocco, price 1/. 5s, 


7. STUDIES of ANCIENT DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE, 


principally selected from Original Drawings in the Collection of the late Sir Witt1amM BurRELL, Bart.; with some brief 
Observations on the Application of Ancient Architecture to the Pictorial Composition of Modern Edifices. 


By EDWARD BUCKTON LAMB, Architect. 


8. PAPERS on ARCHITECTURE and ARCHAOLOGY. This 


Work, which exhibits an unpr lage of nearly Five Hundred Illustrations by the best Artists, many of 
which are richly illuminated, is complete in four quarto volumes, price 6/. neatly bound in cloth; or 7/. 7s. in half-morocco, 
gilt, with marble edges. 


MR. WEALE will shortly publish the following New Works and 
New Editions. 











9. Gen. Sir JOHN JONES’ SIEGES in SPAIN, 
&c, Edited by Col. HARRY JONES, R.E., &c. 3 vols. 8vo. 

10. AIDE-MEMOIRE to the MILITARY 
SCIENCES. Part II., and, shortly after, Part III. 

11. TREDGOLD on CAST IRON. By 
HODGKINSON. PartII. 8vo. 

12. Gen. PASLEY on CEMENTS, &c. 8vo. 

13. Prof. POLE on HIGH-PRESSURE 
ENGINES. 

14. —— MATHEMATICAL TREATISE on 
the CORNISH ENGINE. 

15. Sir JOHN MACNEILL’s DUBLIN and 
DROGHEDA RAILWAY. In 4to. 

16. DEMPSEY’S RAILWAY PRACTICE. 
Tn 4to, 








17. NICHOLSON’S CARPENTER'S NEW 
GUIDE. 4to. 

18. GUPPY’S GREAT BRITAIN STEAM- 
SHIP. Folio. 

19. TEMPLETON’S ENGINEER'S POCKET- 
BOOK for 1847-1848. 

20. Mrs. VARLEY’S ENGINEER’S MA- 
NUAL for ACQUIRING a KNOWLEDGE of MINERA- 
LOGY. 12mo. 

21. PYNE’S FIRST PRINCIPLES of PER- 
SPECTIVE. 12mo. 

22. Vol. IX. PAPERS of the ROYAL ENGI.- 
NEER. 4to. 

23. ALPHABETS and DEVICES of the 
MIDDLE AGES. 20 Plates, imp. 4to, price 25s, 


London: 59 High Holborn, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








NEW WORKS. 





%. 

MOORE’S HISTORY of IRELAND, from 
the Earliest Kings of that Realm down to its Last Chief. 
4 vols. fep.’8vo, 24s, 

® The 4th and concluding volume mes published) is the 
1338 and last of the “ Cabinet Conant 


ANTHOLOGIA OXONIENSIS; sive, Flori- 
legium é Lusibus poéticis diversorum Oxoniensium decerp- 
tum. CuranteGULIELMO LINWOOD, A.M. 8vo, 14s. 

u11. 


LIVES of TWELVE EMINENT JUDGES 
of the LAST and of the PRESENT CENTURY. By 
WILLIAM C. TOWNSEND, Esq., A.M. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


The CHURCH in the CATACOMBS. By 
CHARLES MAITLAND, M.D. 8vo, Woodcuts, 14s. 


v. 

Colonel. KING’S TWENTY-FOUR YEARS 
in the ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. The Author’s Personal 
Adventures; with an Account of the Country before and 
during the Administration of Governor Rosas. 8vo, 14s. 


vie 

Mr. MACAULAY ’S CRITICAL and HISTO- 
RICAL ESSAYS. 4th Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 

vit. 

The Right Hon. Sir J. MACKINTOSH’S MIS- 
CELLANEOUS WORKS. Edited by ROBERT J. MACK- 
INTOSH, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. 

‘VIrtr. 


The DEBATER: being a Series of Complete 


13 Great Marlborough Street. 
M® COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 
NOW READY. 


I. 
The MODERN ORLANDO. 
8vo, 6s. 


11. 
ECHOES from the BACKWOODS; 
Or, Sketches of Transatlantic Life. 

By Capt. LEVINGE. 

2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. bound. 


11. 
A PIFTH EDITION of the CRESCENT and 
the CROSS. 
By ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq. 
2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s, bound, 


Iv. 
The POETICAL WORKS of HORACE 
SMITH 
One of the Authors of “ Rejected Addresses.” 
Now first collected. 2 vols. small 8vo, 


v. 
The BOOK of COSTUME ; 
Or, Annals of Fashion in all Countries, from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time. 
With between Two and Three Hundred Illustrations, 
21s. elegantly bound. 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions for Di 


By F. ROWTON.  Fep. 8vo, 6s. [Reatly. 


1x. 

The PAST and FUTURE of the BRITISH 
NAVY. By the Hon. E. PLUNKETT, R.N. ae _ 
Ready. 


LECTURES on PAINTING and DESIGN. 
By B. R. HAYDON, Vol. If. 8vo, Portraits, &c., 12s. 


The SCENERY and POETRY of the 
ENGLISH LAKES: aSummer Ramble. By C. MACKAY, 
LL.D. 8vo, Illustrations, 14s. 


STABLE TALK and. ‘TABLE TALK. By 
HARRY HIEOVER. Vol. II. §yo, Portrait, 12s. 
[On Thursday next, 


xt. 


PEDESTRIAN REMINISCENCES at HOME 
and ABROAD. BySYLVANUS. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Mrs. ELIOT MONTAUBAN’S TRAVELS. 
A Year and a Day in the East. Post 8vo, 7s. 
HISTORICAL PICTURES of the MIDDLE 


rds in the Swiss Archives. By a Wander- 
. post Svo, 18s. 


A 







PERYCEMS: a Tale of Athens in the Eighty-third 
Olympiad.” 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 


LANETON PARSONAGE: a Tale. 


By the 
Authorand Editor of Gertrude.” Fep. 8vo, 5s. 


xviir. 
MARPABET RUSSELL. Fep. 8vo, 6s, 


ell-written tale contains many passages of great 


een pS uty.”—Literary Gazette. 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of COTTAGE 
ARCHITECTURE, New Edition, edited by Mrs. LOUDON. 
8vo, 2000 Woodcuts, 63%.—SUPPLEMENT, 7s. 6d. 


~ RISE, PROGRESS, and CONSTRUCTION 
of RAILWAYS, and PREVENTION of RAILWAY AC- 
CIDENTS. By R. RITCHIE, Assoc. Inst. C.E. Fep. 8vo, 
— 9s. 
xx!I. 

The ARTISAN CLUB'S TREATISE on the 
STEAM-ENGINE. Edited by JOHN BOURNE, C.E. 4to, 
30 Plates, 349 Woodcuts, 27s. 

xXII. 

STEEL’S.SHIPMASTER’S ASSISTANT and 
OWNER’S MANUAL. New Edition. Re-written by 
eves es, CLEMENTS, and TATE. — 28s. ; 

und, 29s. 


London: Loxemay, Brown, nen, and Lorewaxe. 











In 2 vols. demy Svo, handsomely printed by Whittingham, LU. 1s. 
HE COMPLETE WORKS of GEORGE 


HERBERT in VERSE and PROSE. With his Life by Izaax 
WALToN. 
This Edition is printed with large type, and intended for the Library. 
Copies may be had in plain or elegant t bindings. 
William Pickering, Publisher, 177 Piccadilly. 





In fep. 8vo, 4s. Gd. 
EATH and the MAGDALEN, the MEMORY 
of SALE, the IDLE SCHOLAR’S LAMENT, and other Poems. 
By the Author of “ Croesus, King of Lydia; a Tragedy.” 
William Pickering, Publisher, 177 Piccadilly. 





New Volume of Dodsley’s and Rivington’s Annual Register 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 16s. 


HE ANNUAL REGISTER; or, a View of 


the mars and Politics of the Year 1845. 

Rivingtons; a Co.; J. M. Richardson; Hamilton and Co.; 
Simpkin and Co. ; Pod well ; Sherwood and Co. ; "Houlston and Stone- 
man; G. Law! F} J. Dow omding: J. J. Be x see Cowie and Co. ; psa 
Son; Smith, meget ais ashbourne; H. G. Bohn; ler and 
Son; J. Green; J. Thomas; L. Booth; w. J. Cleaver ; and G. Routledge. 

Under the Patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, and 
fils Royal Highness Prince Albert, KG. fc. & 

ONASTIC RUINS of YORKSH IRE, 
dedicated, by permission, to his Grace the Archbishop ot York, 





&c. 


Mr. fi iy begs to that the Fourth Part of this 
valuable ¥ Work is now for delivery, and also to arts Vand Vi the Sub- 
ts + to be 





scribers have been made for P: 
delivered in the course of this year. 





New Companion for the — in France, Switzerland, and 
taly. 


2 vols. post Svo, cloth lettered, 
R OS E from the S O U T H. 
By JOHN EDMUND READE, 
Author of “ Italy,” &c. 
Also, in small 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 
BALLAD ROMANCES. By R. H. Horne, 
Author of “Orion,” &c. 
Charles Ollier, 19 Southampton Street, Strand. 





In 1 vol. post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 


HE LIFE of GEORGE CANNING. 
By ROBERT BELL, 

Author of the “ Lives of the Poets,” &c. 

DB crop = Bell's ‘ Life of Canning’ will become general! 

anently Unquestionably it is written with 
cumtains’ muc! with regard to Canni: history but very little known. We 
have no hesitation in recommendin; : Life of Canning’ as an extremely 

interesting work, and as the production of a man of talent.”—John Bull, 


- Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 


Spreat ability, and 





C. KNIGHT anv CO.’S WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS. 


NIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME: 
MANNERS and CUSTOMS of the MODERN EGYPTIANS. 
By E.W. LANE. Vol. I. Price 1s. sewed; ls, 6d. cloth. 
KNIGHT’S PENNY MAGAZINE. No. 29. 


Containing: The Gamester—Maslim Intolerance—Power of Circum- 
stances—Andrew Marvell and John Milton, &c. 





London: Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street. 
* 





8 New Burlington Street, June 20, 


NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED 
BY MR. BENTLEY, 





}. 
The Occult Sciences, 

The PHILOSOPHY of MAGIC, PRODIGIEs, 
and APPARENT MIRACLES. From the French. Edited, 
ye! Notes and Illustrations, by A. T. THOMSON, M.D. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


2. 
Mrs. GORE’S NEW NOVEL, The DEBU.- 
TANTE; or, the London Season. 3 vols, 


3. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty 
the Queen. 
Sir HENRY ELLIS’S NEW SERIES of 
ORIGINAL LETTERS ILLUSTRATIVE of ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 2 vols. post 8vo 


4. 


Mrs. JAMESON’S MEMOIRS and ESSAYS 
on ART, LITERATURE, and SOCIAL MORALS. Post 
8vo. 


5. 
Lady BLESSINGTON’S MEMOIRS of a 
FEMME DE CHAMBRE. 3 vols, 





ALSO, spiyhd READY. 


A VISIT to the FRENCH POSSESSIONS 
in ALGIERS in 1845. By Count ST. MARIE, formerly in 
the French Military Service. 1 vol. post 8vo, with Portrait 
of Abd-el-Kader, 


2. 
SECOND LOVE. A Novel. 
Book of a Traveller. 3 vols. 


3. 


WANDERINGS in the WILDERNESS. 
HENRY H. METHUEN, B.A. 
lustrations. 


From the Note- 


By 
1 vol. post 8vo, with Ii- 





Ricnarp Bent ey, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





12mo, cloth, price 6s.; or extra silk, gilt edges, price 7s. Gd. 


P oO E M S. 
1 By Mrs. THOMAS. 
« Love them for what they are ; nor love them less 
use to they are not w they were.”—Coleridge. 


London : J. Hatchard and Son, 157 Piccadilly. 





In fep. 8vo0, price 5s. cloth, 


P O S. 
By CAMILLA TOULMIN. 


bs “ee os gaa the secret of writing to the age, by writing about the 
age.”—C: 

“tA worth: ton oat poets; it is picturesque, 
fanciful, ong of rain tered: Court J . 

“True is the ring of both prmunay pre piebities in these fugitive 
poems.”—Zraminer. 

“The poetry of Miss Toulmin is of a class far above mediocrity.”— 
Atheneum. 
London: Wm. S. Orr and Co. Dublin: James M‘Glashan. Glasgow: 

David Chambers, 98 Miller Street. , 





Now ready, in 1 very thick vol. 8vo, price 15s, cloth, 


TALKER’S PRONOUNCING DICTION- 
ARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, adapted to the Present 
State of Literature and Science. 
By B. H. SMART. 


HE ages vopgee To which are now Lowry oF en teed Bignelegicl 
Index Supplement, near! i 5000 not inclu in 
the Previous ‘Edition of the SS Seenenae 
1 Index, may be had sepa- 


The the Ety he Eta 
rataly, price 3s. 6d. sewed. 





By the same Editor, fep. 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth, 
WALKER’S DICTIONARY EPITOMISED. 


London: Longman, Brown, and Co.; Hamilton andCo.; Whittaker and 
Co. ; Simpkin and a Sherwood and Co.; F. and J. Wvtngton Allen 
E. H.G. Bobn; Orr and Co.; Smith, Elder, and Co.; 
Houlston and Cox 3. “remmpieman; J. Van Voorst; J. Snow. And Cam- 
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